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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 

T is stated that the Minister who represents China in 
| Europe, and who now lives usually in Berlin, has gone to 
st, Petersburg to represent that China considers herself in pos- 
yssion at least of some portion of the Pamirs in which the 
Russian troops have appeared. The report is probably true, 
and may have a great influence on the pending negotiations. 
(bina never gives up anything which she actually possesses 
and can approach by land, and she has great influence with 
the Russian Asiatic division of the Foreign Office. That de- 
partment, which conducts its immense affairs without much 
reference to the general policy of the Empire, has quantities 
of business to manage in which Pekin, by stirring up the 
Tartar tribes, can make itself exceedingly disagreeable. The 
Asiatic Ministry has no surplus revenue of its own, and does 
not want to spend money; and has a healthy dread of the 
great expenditure and loss of life involved in the effort to 
collect at the “top of the world” a force sufficient to defeat 
the Chinese host which can be organised in Kashgar. 
It has been defeated once, and has no wish to run 
the risk again; while concession to China _ involves, 
owing to the ignorance of the West, no loss of prestige 
inEurope. It is quite possible, therefore, that the Russian 
wldiers sent up “to protect Turkoman shepherds” may 
retire from their positions, and that the Pamirs may be 
left once more to their usual solitude. The retreat will be 
the easier because the statesmen of Pekin do not care to 
boast, and are quite contented if they succeed in their steady 
policy of keeping everything in Upper Asia which has ever 
ben theirs. England, of course, is quite willing that China 
should lie stretched between Russia and the Indian frontier. 








The centre of apprehension as to cholera has been trans- 
fered from the valley of the Volga to Hamburg. It 
is true that in Russia 75,000 deaths are officially admitted as 
due tocholera, and that the true number is probably twice 
that, but Russia is far off, and the severe outbreak in Ham- 
burg is considered more menacing to Western Europe. The 
accounts of Thursday represent the disease in the German 
port as abating, but on the 27th ult. there were 616 cases and 
366 deaths; on the 28th, 562 cases and 277 deaths; on the 
Mth, 514 cases and 207 deaths; on the 30th, 357 cases and 161 
deaths ; and on the 31st, before noon, 115 cases and 61 deaths. 
Moreover, the type of the disease in Hamburg is exceptionally 
Virulent, and the people who quit the city carry the infection 
wherever they go. The city, too, is in a bad sanitary condition, 
and the foreign accounts of its hospitals, loaded down with 
patients till proper cleaning is impossible, are simply horrible. 
In America, so great is the alarm created by the arrival of 
aship with cholera-stricken patients on board, that President 
Harrison has imposed a twenty-day quarantine on all emi- 
grant ships; thus, in fact, stopping immigration, and so 


values. The measure seems needlessly severe; but the Pre- 
sident knows that he is watched by a highly-strung, nervous 
people, and that checks on immigrants are becoming popular. 


The cholera is certainly among us,—a case or two having 
been detected in London, five cases in Liverpool, and isolated 
cases in other places,—but there has been no outbreak yet. 
All ships on arrival are carefully inspected ; the Local Govern- 
ment Board has warned all citizens to take the best pre- 
cautions,—namely, cleanliness, sobriety, and the use of boiled 
water; and the parochial authorities are preparing additional 
hospital accommodation,—not, we fear, if an outburst does 
occur, to an adequate extent. There is acommendable absence 
of panic, and no cruelty visible, though there is some desire 
to utilise the dread of disease for the prevention of foreign 
immigration. We do not see that anything which could be 
done has been neglected, and understand from good sanitary 
authority that England was greatly favoured in the heavy 
rain of Thursday and Friday, which cooled the air and flushed 
all drains. We may escape the visitation yet, but if it comes 
there is nothing to be done but to face it quietly, to under- 
stand that alcohol does not kill bacilli, and that boiling water 
does; and to remember that, except in the frightful rapidity 
of its action, cholera is no more formidable than scarlet fever. 
If any of our readers are attacked, let him take a safe dose of 
opium and call a doctor. 





The General Election and the change of Government have 
been succeeded by a remarkable lull in politics. Both parties 
are tired out; and while the Unionists see no use in speeches 
till the course of affairs becomes more clear, the Gladstonians 
abstain from them till Mr. Gladstone has pronounced himself 
more clearly. Even Irish speakers are comparatively quiet, 
and the little discussion going on is raised by extreme Radicals, 
secretly or openly discontented with the moderate look of the 
Ministry. The long delay which must elapse before Parliament 
meets has a great effect on the fanatics, and only the Welsh 
opponents of Establishment are making themselves clearly 
audible. The most notable signs, perhaps, are the absence 
of temper among Unionists, and the continued presence of 
temper among Gladstonians. The Unionists ought to be 
discomfited, and the Gladstonians exultant; but the former 
are fairly placid, while the latter seem to feel some inner 
anxiety. Both would, perhaps, be wiser if they remembered 
that the unexpected usually happens, and that calculations as 
to the temper in which Parliament will meet are as useless as 
calculations as to the weather by which its meeting will be 
greeted. vane na 


“The cow with the crumpled on” has this week distin- 
guished itself by a greater achievement than that recorded in 
“the house that Jack built.” On Monday last it knocked 
down and trampled upon the great leader of the Home-rule 
Party, though fortunately without injuring him in the least 
degree. It was lucky that its horn was crumpled, or it might 
have inflicted a fatal wound. The cow had escaped from a 
neighbouring farm, and was disporting herself in Hawarden 
Park when Mr. Gladstone came down one of the drives and 
looked at her, whereupon the cow rushed at him, threw him 
down, and ran over him. She did not, however, renew the 
attack, and Mr. Gladstone walked quietly home, and was none 
the worse for the rather serious incident. To paraphrase what 
Goldsmith said : “ The man recovered from the blow, the cow it 
was who died!” She was very properly shot, as evidently a dan- 
gerouscreature. The event will rather confirm the belief that 
Mr. Gladstone bears what is called a charmed life. Certainly 
it is a very unusual thing, at the age of almost eighty-three, 
to show such vigour and elasticity as Mr. Gladstone shows 
after every great effort. We do not believe in charmed 
lives; but, doubtless, there is some considerable purpose for his 





crippling business as to cause a 2 per cent. general fall in 


life to fulfil. We believe it may be to prove that the object to 
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which he has devoted such tenacious and unexampled energies 
is quite beyond the power even of his great enthusiasm. 


Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a communication addressed 
to him by the Rev. W. T. McCormick, vicar of St. Matthew’s, 
Brighton, discredits the report,—which is indeed absurd 
enough,—that any attempt is to be made next Session to 
disestablish the English Church. He holds that the Welsh 
Church will be attacked first, and then the Scotch. If the 
Scotch Church is not attacked till after the Welsh Church has 
been disestablished, we think that even the Scotch Establish- 
ment will be pretty safe. There is noseparate Welsh Church, 
unless, indeed, there be a separate Cornish, or Yorkshire, or 
East Anglian Church. Mr. Chamberlain expresses the hope 
that, when English Disestablishment comes, it will be due to 
the growing conviction of English Churchmen that their 
Church would gain by separation from the State, and he does 
not think that “ the matter is yet ripe for settlement.” There 
we quite agree with him. But can the Welsh Church, which 
is but a part of the English Church, be distinguished from 
it, any more than the‘ripe spot on an unripe peach can be 
gathered without plucking the whole peach? Even Mr. 
Gladstone has given it as his opinion that that disentangling 
of the Welsh Church would be a most delicate and difficult 
enterprise. 


Mr. Labouchere cannot be satisfied without revenging him- 
self on the Queen for Mr. Gladstone’s decision not to offer him 
a place in the Government. He publishes in Truth of this 
week a letter of Mr. Gladstone’s, taking upon himself the 
whole responsibility of the decision ; and replies to it by giving 
Mr. Gladstone credit for his chivalry in shielding the Queen. 
He hints in his letter, and asserts boldly in Truth, that it was 
the Queen’s prepossession against him which turned the scales 
against him in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, though he declines to 
give the evidence for his assertion. But the fact is that Mr. 
Gladstone never recommended his name to the Queen, and 
that to Mr. Gladstone alone belongs the full responsibility of 
the omission. And in all probability Mr. Gladstone’s judg- 
ment, even if he were aware of the prepossession of which Mr. 
Labouchere makes so much, was not solely determined by that 
prepossession, but by independent considerations tending in 
the same direction. Nothing can show Mr. Labouchere’s un- 
fitness for office more than his determination to go behind Mr. 
Gladstone’s responsibility, and attribute, in defiance of all con- 
stitutional usage, the blame of his decision to the Queen’s per- 
sonal prejudice. But Mr. Gladstone’s second letter is wanting 
in plainness of speech, and does not rebuke Mr. Labouchere’s 
unconstitutional obstinacy as it ought to have done. It fades 
away in a haze of complimentary remark on Mr. Labouchere’s 
career, for which we do not see the political justification. 

One of Lord Grimthorpe’s Protestant Bulls,—we mean 
“Bulls” in the papal, not in the Irish sense,—is to appear 
shortly in the form of an address to the Protestant Church- 
men’s Alliance on the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the Lincoln judgment,—a summary 
of which is given in Wednesday’s Times. It might be called 
the “ Bull Quos Ego,” from the words with which Neptune 
breaks off his threat to the winds and waves in the first book 
of the “ Aineid.” It is a fulmination against the seven Judges 
who have been bold enough to take a line opposite to Lord 
Grimthorpe on the question of ceremonialism in the English 
Church. Lord Grimthorpe forgets that amongst these seven 
Judges are some considerably his superior in impartiality and 
breadth of intellect. He is very angry with the seven Judges 
for breaking down the impression that a judgment in the 
highest Court of Appeal is final, although he has to admit 
that the finality of such a judgment has more than once been 
set aside before, just as the seven Judges have set it aside now. 
It had only been done before, he says, “in very rare and 
special cases, with the clearest and strongest reasons.” 
Well, this is just such a case, notwithstanding the unfor- 
tunate fact that Lord Grimthorpe himself would un- 
doubtedly have reversed peremptorily the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s judgment. He concludes with saying that 
nobody can read either the Archbishop’s judgment, or that 
of the Judicial Committee, without seeing “that the conclu- 
sions are first, and the arguments for them afterwards.” To 

our mind, no words could be imagined which would more 


and patient historical review of facts, against whj 
Grimthorpe’s denunciation chafes with all the — Lord 
breakers against a rock. ence of 





Not believing in Utopias, we are not greatly interested ; 
Peace Congresses; but it must be admitted that the In ” 
national Peace Conference which has been sitting at Bern 
hit upon an unusually reasonable plan for promoting its ia 
It has resolved to organise an International Arbitration eg 
with its seat at Berne, to be appointed by such Members of ~ 
liament in each European State as accept the principle of a, “4 
tration. The Court will keep each Parliament informed ag 4 
European quarrels, and will, we presume, in each instance to 
dispute state the decision or compromise which it would ch 
sider just, and defend it through its spokesmen in each - 
liament. By this plan it really might, in the cage of ae 
disputes not involving national passion, exercise an influence 
on public opinion; and, perhaps, if the Court were Very wise 
and impartial, might attain to a kind of quasi-judicial PO8ition 
akin to that once occupied by the Papacy. The originator 
of that scheme deserves much credit, for it would real] 
work in proportion to the spread of the ideas of the 
Peace people, and lead Statesmen to consider the pos. 
sibility of a Court of Arbitration with advisory Powers 
More than this cannot be hoped for, as there could be 
no executive power behind the Court except a Feder} 
European Army; but it is something to combine a floating 
mass of opinion into a single focus. The Parliaments, 
groups must, however, choose as their representative men 
judges and not faddists. F 


Indian opinion is evidently greatly excited by the fall in the 
value of silver, which now adds more than a clear third to the 
cost of every family remittance to Europe, and lowers by 
the same amount every pension not guaranteed at a fixe 
rate. The Anglo-Indians fully expect that the American 
Government will be forced to desist from buying silver, ang 
that the value of the rupee will then fall to a shilling, ang 
are growing frantic in their appeals to the Government to. 
“do something.” The excitement is perfectly natural, and 
will probably be perfectly useless, no one being able to devise 
a working policy. One group demands that the Indian 
Government should cease to coin rupees ; but the only possible 
result of that measure must be to diminish the demand for the 
metal, and so lower its price. Sir E. Watkin, on Wednesday, 
suggested that the Indian Government should remit in pro. 
duce ; but what products are there in which Government could 
remit £17,000,000 a year without disorganising trade? and 
how would that help private remitters? We suppose, if taxes 
in Northern India were received in wheat, and the wheat sold 
here by auction, a great sum might be obtained ; but it would 
be a most dangerous experiment, possibly fatal to the freedom 
of the wheat trade, which would be perpetually liable to under- 
selling. Finally, there is the project of adopting a gold 
standard; but this would demonetise silver in India,—ren- 
dering all silver hoards comparatively useless,—and would 
demand the collection of a stock of gold which might 
seriously affect the European and American supply. We fear 
there is nothing to do but wait till silver has touched its 
lowest price,—say 30d. an ounce,—and then slowly readjust all 
taxes, salaries, and pensions. By the admission of all econo- 
mists, it is a wonderfully difficult question, and certainly 
nothing like a plausible solution has been proposed yet. 

A terrible colliery accident occurred yesterday week in 
Wales. Some 146 men were down the Park Slip coal mine at 
Aberkenfeg, when a terrible explosion occurred in the lowest 
workings, followed by the fall of roofs, and the rush of after- 
damp. It was at first believed that all in the mine had 
perished, but the work of rescue was at once commenced, and 
on Saturday, 41 of the miners were found alive. Most of 
them belonged to a party who were working higher up 
than the explosion, and who were directed by their fore- 
man, as they were not crushed, to remain quiet and await 
rescue. It appears to be admitted that the mine was in 
perfect order, and no explanation is suggested, or at least 
accepted, as to the cause of the explosion. The strictest 
investigation will probably be made, the Home Secretary 
having personally instituted inquiries on the spot, and the 
excitement extending throughout the mining region of Wales. 





completely misdescribe Dr, Benson’s judgment, with its calm 


We all, perhaps, forget a little too readily, when we discuss 
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work, and complaints of the coal-getters, that they 
-» qnder a hability more terrible than that of soldiers. Even 
wap battle-field, whole companies of soldiers cannot be 
« 2] alive,—a fate which, if not the worst of deaths, strikes 
ag man imagination most keenly. It combines the horrors 
th from wounds, from suffocation, and from slow 
0 
starving. ; 

The Times’ correspondent in Wales tells us, in yesterday’s 
jssue, that the failure of the Unionists in Wales was not due 
tall to any enthusiasm for Home-rule, for which the Welsh 
a not care a button, but to the belief that Mr. Gladstone and 
his Government would greatly advance the interests of the 
Welsh tenant-farmers, and give them a grasp of the land 
hich would virtually end in their ownership. Even the 
Church Question, he says, though it is well in the front, is 
subsidiary to the Land Question. The Welsh farmers believe 
that Disestablishment would play into the hands of the land 
reformers, and greatly assist Mr. T. E. Ellis in his proposed 
land legislation. In fact, the Trish land legislation has whetted 
the appetites of the Welsh tenants for a land legislation of 
the same type; and even the feeling about tithe and Church 
property is quite subordinate to the eagerness for a raid upon 
rents. If so, Mr. Gladstone’s Government will soon feel the 
wrath of the Welsh party, unless some very drastic dealings 
with the Church and the land are commenced,—of which, 
we trust, there is no prospect. 


the wages, 





It appears that the French are still profoundly prepossessed 
in favour of that kind of homicide under conventional regula- 
tions which is called duelling. A French jury on Tuesday 
acquitted the Marquis de Morés of homicide for killing his 
opponent, Captain Mayer, by running him through the lung 
jn a duel, the question turning to some considerable extent at 
last on a subsidiary doubt as to whether the swords chosen 
were of exceptional weight, and chosen by the challenger 
expressly because he knew that Captain Mayer’s sword-arm 
was not strong. The jury thought,—very likely rightly,— 
that this aggravating circumstance was not established, and 
ought not to have been raised; and though there was no doubt 
at all as to the fact of the homicide, and the illegality of the 
duel, they acquitted the Marquis de Morés. Perhaps, also, 
the prejudice against the Jews was mixed up with the accusa- 
tion, as it was in an anti-Jewish quarrel that the Marquis de 
Morés sent his challenge. Until the French begin to see 
the essential vain-gloriousness and ostentatious frivolity of 
this willingness to sacrifice life in the interests of braggadocio, 
such miscarriages of justice will continue to be frequent. 


Mr. R. J. Nettleship, Tutor and Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and brother of Professor Nettleship, perished on 
Mont Blane on Thursday week, August 25th, from the coldand 
exhaustion of a night passed in a bitter snow-storm, not far 
below the summit. It was a great disaster, for Mr. Nettle- 
ship appears to have been unusually loved and honoured,—as 
much, at least, for his gracious and simple character as for 
his fine scholarship. But it resulted from imprudence in 
attempting the ascent on a day when, though the morning was 
fine, the clouds were gathering thickly, and a Fohn wind was 
blowing. First-rate guides would not have allowed Mr. Nettle- 
ship to go on in such weather; but his two guides, though 
courageous and faithful, were not firm and peremptory, and 
allowed Mr. Nettleship to risk what he should never have 
been allowed to risk. The night of the 24th was passed in a 
hole in the snow, Mr. Nettleship being, it is said, the gayest of 
the three, and singing to keep up the guides’ spirits. On the 
morning of the 25th he insisted on going on, though the snow- 
storm continued, and had obliterated all trace of the right 
track. He soon staggered, and became unsteady, and at last 
fell forward on his face, took each guide by the hand, closed 
his eyes, and expired. To hear of the gaiety, courage, and 
sweetness of Mr. Nettleship’s last hours deepens the universal 
gloom which his death has caused. 


The late Lord Derby’s story of an Irishman to whom he 
had promised an appointment, which he inadvertently gave 
away to another, and whom he tried to appease by offering 
him subsequently another office in its place, with only this 
result, that the Irishman replied: “Thank you, my Lord,— 
but I prefer the grievance,” has recurred to our minds many 
times in reading the long and angry letters written to the 
Times by Protestants, who are a great deal more indignant 





that Roman Catholic Archbishops in the United Kingdom do 
not now take a vow to persecute heretics and schismatics, than 
their ancestors ever were when they did take such a vow. 
They have been swindled out of a grievance, which they 
greatly resent. The attitude of most of the critics towards 
the Roman Catholics might be briefly thus expressed: ‘ You 
always were intolerant, and are still intolerant at heart; and 
you shan’t slip out of that frame of mind unless you put ona 
white sheet and do formal penance for it.’ Is not that the very 
intolerance of dogmatic tolerance? Would it not bea good 
deal more dignified to make it as easy as possible for a perse- 
cuting Church to evacuate silently a false position, instead of 
compelling its dignitaries to defend it? 


The new postal-order, which came into force on Thursday, 
requires the name of the payee to be filled in by the sender, 
and cannot be recovered, in case of theft or loss, unless the 
sender keeps a note of the number of the order, as well as of 
the amount for which it is taken out. The object isto hinder 
the very extensive thefts of postal-orders which have taken 
place,—in short, to prevent their being used as paper-currency 
intended to be transferred from hand to hand. The words 
“not negotiable” are printed upon them, in order to warn the 
receiver that if he does not cash the order himself, but passes 
it over to another, he may find that he has not paid his debt. 
Also, the sender may, if he likes, defer the payment for ten 
days, in order that there may be plenty of time to hear of its 
safe arrival or of its miscarriage before the time at which it 
is payable. All these precautions will tell heavily against 
theft, for they will either make the theft valueless, or lead 
securely to its exposure and punishment. 





The cost of the Manchester Ship Canal has already exceeded 
the original estimate by five millions, and the thirteen millions 
already expended will not complete it. The Chairman of the 
Company, Lord Egerton of Tatton, at a meeting held this 
week, declared that, although he never was more cheerful 
as to the prospects of the enterprise, they must borrow two 
more millions from the Corporation of Manchester, who have 
already lent three to complete the undertaking. It is believed 
that the money will be lent, as it seems folly to abandon so 
much sunk capital; but the risk to the ratepayers is very 
serious, and the question whether the canal can ever pay is 
becoming more and more doubtful, as is also the problem 
whether it will benefit Manchester trade. Heavy tolls will 
destroy the utility of the work, yet, with light tolls, how is it 
to yield the £2,400 of profit a day,—excluding Sundays,—neces- 
sary to secure a dividend of 5 per cent.? The work is too new 
in kind to allow of fair calculation; but the calmness of 
Liverpool, in face of the threatened competition, appears to 
be fairly justified. The canal will, it is now confidently ex- 
pected, if the fresh money is forthcoming, be open before 1893. 


The “land” theories of to-day are certainly exercising 
one effect,—they are increasing the difficulty of selling land. 
The Daily Chronicle reports that business never was so slack 
in Tokenhouse Yard as it has been during this season, and 
that most of the estates offered have been withdrawn, owners, 
more especially trustees, being unwilling to accept the only 
prices obtainable. The truth seems to be, that those who buy 
for investment are alarmed by the low prices of almost all 
produce, while those who buy for dignity are afraid of a new 
Act a year for “emancipating” tenants, and thus increasing 
landlords’ worry. Residential properties sell as freely as 
ever, though not at the highest prices; but, away from the 
Home counties, unless an estate is marked by special natural 
beauty or facilities for sporting, buyers are very few. The 
market will settle itself in the end, for we have touched 
bottom in prices for corn, and when thirty-five millions of 
people are living on a green patch like Britain, land must 
always be a valuable commodity; but the process may take 
years, unless, indeed, the Liberals will decide what they really 
mean to do about tenure. “ Enfranchisement ” will only raise 
values, but compulsory expropriation at the will of District 
Councils is fatal to the feeling of unending security, without 
which the possession of land in any quantity has no charm. 
Who wants a house, if another man may claim to hire the 
dining-room, even at the fairest compensation price ? 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LABOUCHERE AND THE ROYAL 
PREROGATIVE. 


R. LABOUCHERE is very anxious to bring home to 

the Queen her presumed disinclination to have him 

for one of her Administration. We hardly know why. He 
thinks, we suppose, that it will weaken the popularity of 
He does not seem to fear,— 
what is, we believe, decidedly more likely,—that it will 
have just the opposite effect,—that of diminishing still 
It is perfectly true, no doubt, 
that Mr. Labouchere struck a chord which vibrated loudly 
and persistently,—far more loudly and persistently, in our 
opinion, than it ought to have done,—when he appealed to 


the Throne with the people. 


further his own popularity. 


the popular grudge against our finding so many dowries 


and settlements for the younger branches of the Royal 


Family. The English people are not a very logical 
people, and while they are thoroughly loyal to the 
Throne, they are very anxious to have a cheap rather 
than a splendid Throne, which is, in our opinion, a 
grave mistake. They entirely overestimate, too, the 
pecuniary sacrifices which the Throne really demands 
as compared with the only Republican political systems 
with which it can be properly compared,—the Republican 
systems of the United States and France. But whether 
the feeling was wise or unwise, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Labouchere took a very popular line when he re- 
sisted the multiplication of Royal grants, and represented 
the settlements on the younger branches of the Royal 
Family as substantial inroads on the resources of the poor. 
But it does not follow that, because these settlements were 
unpopular, the constitutional use of the Royal prerogative 
is unpopular, and though it would have been most un- 
constitutional to refuse any Minister recommended to 
the Sovereign by her responsible adviser after a General 
Election had clearly pointed out in whom the confidence of 
the new House of Commons was really placed, it is per- 
fectly constitutional for the Sovereign to discuss with that 
adviser the advantages and disadvantages of any particular 
appointment. Whether or not she has actually discussed 
Mr. Labouchere’s qualifications as a Minister with Mr. 
Gladstone is quite a different and quite an irrelevant 
question. But the Sovereign has an indisputable and 
constitutional right so to influence her Prime Minister’s 
mind as to induce him, if she can, not to recommend 
to her a Minister whom he might otherwise have recom- 
mended, or to recommend to her a Minister whom he might 
otherwise have hesitated to recommend. The choice of 
Ministers is a power which the Presidents of Republics 
usually possess absolutely, and without any limitation at all. 
The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom possesses it on 
condition that he first receives the assent of the Sovereign 
to his choice; but that assent can neither be given nor 
refused to any good purpose without a free consultation 
between the Sovereign and her responsible Minister, and 
no one has either any right to inquire, or any opportunity 
of coming to a well-founded conclusion on the point on 
which Mr. Labouchere seems so anxious to force the 
public to draw a particular conclusion,—namely, whether 
the Prime Minister’s judgment was, or was not, affected 
by the considerations submitted to him by the Sovereign 
as to the fitness or unfitness of any particular appoint- 
ment. As Mr. Gladstone has told Mr. Labouchere, 
the responsibility is his, and only his. Mr. Labouchere 
tells Mr. Gladstone that it is very chivalrous in him 
to take the full responsibility on himself,—which it is 
not, for he could not constitutionally have acted in any 
other fashion,—but then goes on to insist that, after all, 
the Queen’s feeling had probably everything to do with 
this particular exercise of responsibility. On that point, 
conjecture is absolutely worthless. The truth cannot pos- 
sibly be known while the matter is still under discussion, 
and, moreover, if it could be known, it would be perfectly 
irrelevant. The responsibility is just as much Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, if his judgment were more or less affected by the 
Sovereign’s judgment, as if the question of the fitness or 
unfitness of that particular Minister had never entered 
into the mind of the Sovereign at all, much less been dis- 
cussed between her and her Prime Minister. The theory 
of the Constitution requires the Sovereign to defer to the 
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in the House of Commons after an a 
but it does not require the Sovmcee a 2 ople ; 
advice without conference and deliberation Tt +, 1° that 
the Minister’s duty to take his Sovereign’s critic is of 
she makes any, into careful consideration, and to lk sms, if 
modify his judgment if they seem to him to be ot them 
: : pertine 
and weighty. We do not believe that the peop] me 
the Sovereign this constitutional power at all. a Brudge 
reasonable and proper power, without which the The 
would become too much of a hollow form and an — 
name, to entitle it to the respect of the people. Sy empty 
that the Queen does really disapprove of Mr. Labousherne 
a Minister,—which, however, cannot be known and pre 
not to be known,—and has convinced Mr. Gladstone par 
such a nomination as his would be inexpedient, the e . 
would, we believe, place even more confidence As sa 
Gladstone’s decision on account of the influence exerted 
over it by the Queen’s judgment, than they would in M 
Gladstone’s isolated judgment without the help of the 
Queen’s. Certainly they would not distrust it the mo . 
for having the Queen’s confirmation. Mr, Labouchere 
deceives himself greatly if he fancies that he ig 4 
much of a popular idol that it would anger the peoph 
against the Throne to learn (if they could learn) that Me 
Sovereign did not approve him as a Minister. On the 
contrary, the Royal depreciation would do him much 
more harm with the people, than his depreciation of the 
Sovereign’s judgment would do her. 

The truth is, that Mr. Labouchere is not, and never 
has been, a true popular leader. He is too much of a 
cynic, too little serious, too wholly destitute of politica} 
passion, for the position. He is a sectional leader, and a 
sectional leader only, and the section which he leads ig q 
dwindling, not a growing one. He has plenty of audacit 
but no deep conviction of his own. He has neither any 
political ideal that fills him with enthusiasm, nor even 
any depth of hatred to fill him with destructive vehemence, 
At bottom, he is a good-natured man who has a poor 
opinion both of his friends and of his adversaries, one whose 
strength has consisted in his supreme indifference to all 
causes, and the boldness with which he shows that indif- 
ference when he sees a chance of startling prejudices 
which he despises. That is not the stuff of which 
popular leaders are made, and even his own bias runs 
quite counter to the prevailing enthusiasm, the super. 
ficial sentiment, and the political credulity of the moment, 
He has no real belief in the Socialistic dreams which 
are now firing the imaginations of the people in all 
directions. He is a Home-ruler, but a Home-ruler who 
has exceedingly little belief in the sacredness or great. 
ness of that cause. He is a Democrat, with an under- 
lying contempt for Democracy. He does not believe sin- 
cerely in the popular or national mission either of his own 
or ofany other country. He mocks at all great ambitions,— 
most of all at those which he knows best. Instead of “Charity 
begins at home,” bis principle would be, “ Mockery begins 
at home.” He mocks more, indeed, at the House of Lords 
than at the House of Commons, because he mocks more 
at rank than at wealth ; and he mocks more at rank than at 
wealth because he himself is of the aristocratic caste, while 
his wealth is more or less of an external accident. His 
greatest talent is for belittling what he knows best, and 
that is not a talent which ever goes far with the people. He 
has no enthusiasm for “ his own flesh and blood.” He 
has not even any deep vindictiveness in him which some- 
times does duty for enthusiasm. He has at bottom almost 
as little belief in the masses as he has in the classes, 
though he is aware that, so far as they are more numerous, 
they are also more powerful. The Queen has far more 
popular influence, if she exerts it judiciously, than a 
hundred such clever mockers as Mr. Labouchere. She re- 
presents a great popular reverence, a great historical 
tradition ; in short, she is the symbol of unity to a nation 
which, though it is knit together much more loosely than 
of old, and is rent by a hundred doubts and grudges which 
were almost unknown to our ancestors, is still a nation, 
and not a mere disorganised crowd. Such politicians as 


Mr. Labouchere do all in their power to reduce the nation 
to a crowd ; but those who, like every good Sovereign, do 
all in their power to raise a crowd into a nation, have the 
immense advantage of eliciting the nobler side of popular 
feeling, and touching a deeper spring than any which 
artists in pococurantism and masters in mockery can 
command. 





advice ultimately tendered by the leader of the majority 
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—— 
MR HARRISON'S ADVICE TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


ice which Mr. Frederic Harrison has offered 

to D caaatatendans Party in power, in the form of a 

. the Fortnightly Review, headed, “ How to Drive 

. Je Home,” clears up a puzzle which has always 

H os us about his intellectual career. He is one of the 
perpleret etent preachers alive, with great zeal, endless 
~ eal and rare felicity of exposition ; but though he 
Ter ached £0T thirty years, he has hardly made a convert. 
sas Feciples are fewer than his years. The practical ex- 
e tion is apparent in this paper. Mr. Harrison does 
av nderstand or sympathise with the character of his 
aa Addressed to French Republicans or Spanish 
Revolutionaries, his advice might be a weighty factor 
the situation, but addressed to Englishmen, it will 
all as dead as Danton’s toujours de Vandace would 
sf done. Mr. Harrison’s postulate, a perfectly sound 
< ig that the Election did not give Mr. Gladstone 
> necessary force with which to carry Home-rule 
through Parliament in the usual constitutional way. 
“The Duke of Devonshire,” he says—and we hope his 
readers will note the admission—“ Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain are right. It [the passing of the Bill] cannot 
be done in the old style with the present House of 
Commons, with a majority of only 40, and that com- 
sed of different groups, with aims of their own.” This 
statement is repeated in other words two or three times, 
and then Mr. Harrison propounds his remedy. He would 
rush the Bill through the Commons with revolutionary 
speed. “Give fair time to consider the new Bill: Six 
weeks ought to suffice. Give one full debate on principle 
—say four nights of six or seven hours each. Divide: 
and suffer no second debate on principle. In Committee 
allow two or three weeks as a maximum, using the Closure 
every hour; and if amendments multiply obstructively, 
closure them. It was done for Coercion, and it should be 
done for Home-rule—fas est et ab hoste doceri. Only it 
should be done far more drastically—fairly, honestly, but 
rigidly. Let it be understood that a fixed time—say 
three weeks as a maximum—be allowed for Committee. 
It will be necessary to fix a time for speeches in Com- 
mittee. One debate, limited to two nights, for Bill as 
finally drafted. In this way it would pass before Easter. 
The conditions of despatch are these : rigid time limits for 
debates and separate speeches; constant, hourly resort to 
closure ; no compromise or mangling of the original scheme, 
but the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 
With a programme like this, says Mr. Harrison, the 
majority would keep together, would always be present, 
would always be full of enthusiasm, and would sweep 
the Bill through all stages before Easter. That is 
the way, he says, in which business is done in France, and 
may be done here,—whenever, we would suggest, the House 
of Commons is full of Frenchmen, who, in granting a 
principle, grant all consequences logically deducible from 
it. The Members of the House, besides being themselves 
Englishmen, are amenable to constituents who are more 
characteristically English even than they, who accept 
principles—the principle of Monarchy, for example—and 
despise the logical deductions from them, who think its 
details the very essence of any measure, and who are so 
jealous of limiting deliberation, that even when they were 
forced to establish a Closure, or see the freedom of Parlia- 
ment disappear, they burdened the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees with the special duty of pre- 
venting abuse of the new power. In the case of Home- 
tule, every detail will involve a constitutional change 
of the first magnitude;—for example, the retention of 
Irish Members involves the whole future of party govern- 
ment, while the clauses about taxation involve the right 
of Parliament to place war-taxes on Irishmen—and 
thoughtful Gladstonians, including the Premier, would 
be as reluctant to “rush” such far-reaching changes 
through the House as the Gladstonians themselves. The 
Unionists will not obstruct, because they consider obstruc- 
tion unconstitutional ; but they will insist upon full debate ; 
will appeal against violence, such as Mr. Harrison suggests, 
to the fairness of the English people; and will, if their 
appeal is not heard, and their mouths are forcibly closed, 
compel a new reference to the electors, not upon Home- 
rule, but upon the continuance of government by delibera- 
tion. There will, however, be no need for such extreme 
resolves, The Speaker can be trusted; the Chairman 


of Committees can be trusted; above all, Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Cabinet can be trusted. They are, most of 
them, old Parliamentary hands ; they know quite well 
what Englishmen are like ; they want to succeed by con- 
stitutional, and not revolutionary ways; and they are 
almost as likely to turn Parliament into a silent Convention, 
ruled only by counting heads, as they are to decree that 
juries shall in future decide on their consciences alone, and 
without the enfeebling delays caused by evidence and cross- 
examination. 
opponents of the Bill are. 
only be carried by silencing half the statesmen of the 
country, and nearly half its representatives, then, he may 
rely on it, his prediction will come true, and the Home- 
rule Bill will not be carried in the present Parliament. The 
seven years’ delay which Lord John Russell once declared 
was necessary to the passing of any great measure, is not 
imposed by the forms of the House, as Mr. Harrison 


Mr. Harrison forgets altogether who the 
If, as he says, the Bill can 


imagines, but by the English character, to suit which those 


forms grew up, and which, for at least two centuries, has 


protected them. It would be as practical to ask for a new 
electoral law, under which only Gladstonians should vote, 
and then expect Gladstonians not to split, as to ask that 
the most revolutionary Bill of our time should be rushed 
through Parliament without the fullest deliberation. 

We say “ Parliament” intentionally, and not the House 
of Commons, for Mr. Harrison intends to rush the Bill 
through both Houses. He does not, indeed, propose to 
silence the Upper House, for that House talks only too 
little ; but he does intend, in some way or other, to deprive 
it of its freedom. The question how to do this a little 
bewilders bim, it is true, and he hesitates between bleeding 
the Lords to death by admitting them to sit, if elected, in 
the House of Commons, or swamping them by the creation 
of five hundred Peers, chosen with a special contempt of 
their social feelings ; but it is to be done somehow, and if 
the Queen refuses to do it, the Commons must coerce her 
Majesty by refusing the supplies—that is, by disbanding 
the Army and Navy, repudiating the Debt, and leaving 
the country without any machinery for the ordinary 
administration of the laws. We really are not exag- 
gerating, for here are the words :—‘ We have now come te 
a turning-point in our Constitutional history, at which the 
House of Peers must do exactly as the Crown has done— 
surrender its veto in practice—or else suffer what the 
Crown has suffered, and risk a revolution. The Commons 
also have their technical rights. It is true that the Peers 
have a technical right to reject any and all Bills. But the 
Ministry in power also has a technical right to advise the 
Crown to create Peers, and it could elevate five hundred 
sweeps to the Peerage, by the assent of the Crown. And 
if the Crown did not assent, the House of Commons has 
a technical right to refuse supplies and arrest the machinery 
of Government. It is idle to talk about technical rights. 
There are technical rights on both sides. And the exercise 
of these rights on the popular side seems neither absurd 
nor impossible to men who have got rid of the glamour of 
the ‘theatric’ part of our Constitution, and who see 
nothing but absurdity in this nation being under the 
heel of Lord Salisbury and his friends. The long 
and the short of it is that the Peers must give 
way—or go. And, of course, give way they will.” And 
all these things—the stoppage of debate, the ending 
of the Peers, the coercion of the Crown by a disruption 
of the whole machinery of the State—are to be done for 
what? To pass a Bill giving Home-rule for Ireland ? 
Not a bit of it. To pass that Bill with such speed that a 
heap of other Bills for which the whole nation is certainly 
not crying—or the English would not have rejected them 
by a majority of 70—may be introduced, and some of them 
passed next Session, and so to avoid the possible disrup- 
tion of the Ministry, because of the non-homogeneous 
character of its supporters! Was ever such counsel put 
on paper by a man who professed to be an English poli- 
tician? ‘My advice is sensible,’ avers Mr. Harrison, 
because that is the way business is managed in the London 
County Council, of which he is a member. He might 


just as well say,—‘ It is sensible ; because that is the way 
business is managed in the Bank of England, or Messrs. 
Rothschild’s firm, or the General Post-Office.’ The London 
County Council is an administrative body, does most of its 
business by secret, or rather unobserved Committees, and 
is as strictly responsible to the law if it decides wrongly, 





as any association in the City or the Strand. We think 
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its way of doing business an extraordinarily bad one, which 
will have to be superseded by statute ; but granting it to be 

erfection, how is it to be a model for a Parliament which 
egislates but does not execute; which is unlimited in 
power by any law; which is irresponsible, and which exists 
because it represents electors who have, therefore, a right 
to know the main reasons for its decisions? The attempted 
analogy is absurd, as absurd as Mr. Harrison’s description 
of the forces which oppose him as, “the Irish Protestant 
Brigade, parsons, Pigottists, soldiers, and sailors, to say 
nothing of Dicey Brothers, Limited, duo fulmina belli.” To 
which of those categories does he suppose the population 
of the Midlands to belong ? 


We may be asked why we make so much of such an 
article by such a politician? Because Mr. Harrison em- 
bodies in intelligible words a quantity of the vague expec- 
tation and indefinite fury which is now seething in political 
society, and which expects Mr. Gladstone, of all human 
beings—Mr. Gladstone, who has been four times responsible 
for the Empire—to initiate at eighty-three a revolutionary 
programme. Mr. Harrison expresses, and expresses well, 
those counsels of impatience which pervade the Extreme 
Left of the present majority; men who are doubtless 
most useful in electioneering, because of their zeal, but 
who not only expect Utopia, but expect it in six weeks, or, 
like Mr. Keir Hardie, in an Autumn Session. These gen- 
tlemen think and say, in a less perspicuous method, exactly 
what Mr. Harrison does in his clear-cutting style, and his 
utterance is, therefore, worthy at least of passing comment. 
The Impatients have been omitted from the Cabinet, but 
they are a factor in this Parliament, more especially as 
they are very angry, and—when Mr. Gladstone begins to 
move on the old lines and through the old methods which 
made him what he is—will be angrier still. Fortunately, 
the Impatients represent in England, as Mr. Gladstone 
has evidently perceived, only the passing mood of a not 
very powerful though exceedingly visible section of the 
community. The real rulers of the country will regard Mr. 
Harrison’s advice at best with a tolerant smile, and at 
worst with the irascible commentary that, if he wants 
Home-rule sincerely, he need not have admitted quite so 
much. 





THE CHOLERA. 


HE cholera has clearly effected a lodgment among us, 
and we must prepare our minds for outbursts which, 

in spite of the generally good sanitary condition of our 
cities, may in places be severe. Slums are not extinguished in 
London yet, perhaps never will be, the authorities in little 
towns shrink too much from annoying their neighbours, and 
a multitude of villages still remain in a disgraceful con- 
dition as regards water supply. The only objection to a 
well is that no practicable method of sinking one will 
wholly prevent its liability to the percolation of diseased 
water. The central authorities are, however, awake and 
active; the people have, we fancy, comprehended the first 
grand precaution, namely, that drinking-water should be 
boiled ; and the danger of panic is, as compared with that 
danger on the Continent, very slight. Something in the inner 
temper of our people, perhaps their trust in Providence, 
perhaps their habitual resignation under illness, seems 
to preserve them from the fury of rage which undoubtedly 
mingles on the Continent with the fear caused by epidemics. 
They would think themselves fools if they attacked the 
doctors as men do in Russia, Italy, and Spain; or if they 
considered an epidemic an excuse for cruelty towards its 
victims, as Hungarian villagers have recently done. The 
journalists, too, for the most part treat the visitation in 
the true spirit—as a danger to be provided against, like 
scarlet fever or the influenza, and not to be regarded as a 
mysterious plague which may destroy whole communities. 
This is the more remarkable because many of them, 
probably from reading of old epidemics, appear to be 
under the impression that an outbreak of cholera seriously 
impairs the resources of the States it may affect. We 
have seen this very week certainly five serious articles, 
all penetrated with the thought that no State would go 
to war while cholera was raging. It would be too weak. 
That is surely nonsense. Cholera is a ghastly disease, 
owing to its method of slaughter, the pain it inflicts, the 
short interval it allows between seizure and death, and its 
tendency to localise, instead of spreading, the mortality it 


It is not, however, a pestilence whic ike: 
as one or two of the Middle Age mobs a State down 
to have done, or as famine may do even in ne believed 
While we believe the frequent assertion th €rn times, 
does not affect the death-rate to be unfounded " Cholera 
does not kill many more than scarlet donee Probably 
fever, or even the new form of influenza, ” = Yellow 
it is true, it is slaying perhaps 3,000 a dan eussia, 
Russia whole classes have been weakened nd Pi. a 
and predisposed towards sharp enteric dinceny api, 
suming unwholesome or loathsome food. Ruse “™ 
contains millions of Jews, who, for some venden'’ too, 
unknown, do not appear to enjoy the comparative ¢ din 
tion from the diseases of malaria attributed to their Kinet 
in many countries. They are too numerous, we pai 
for all families liable to attack to have been weeded.au 
life in the Ghettos seems in some places to have wo 
out the feeble. Russia, however, is a world, and will ed. 
be enfeebled by any probable alteration in the death _ 
even if the addition amounted to a million for the i 
Even there, and certainly in most other countries, it atk 
social disorganisation produced by the deaths of the Usef; : 
feebleness among workers, and panic, which are ri 
dreaded, rather than the total destruction of Populatio 
If it were not so, the Indian Empire, the permanent fo 
of cholera, would never be safe as a State, nor ever pice 
for any great enterprise. Cholera is no peacemaker, an 
owing to the facility for movement away from infected 
localities enjoyed by soldiers, it rarely makes the terrible 
impression upon armies which has been repeatedly made 
by dysentery, typhus, and the Asiatic plague. There haye 
been exceptions; the very first recorded outburst on the 
grand scale having caused the dissolution of Lord Hastings’s 
Army, then engaged in the Mahratta War; but this is, ye 
conceive, the modern rule. 
The precautions and palliatives adopted on the Con. 
tinent appear always to break down on two special points 
The doctors understand the disease everywhere, and the 
authorities do not generally lose their heads, except in the 
way of insisting too much rather on the isolation of the 
patient than on the isolation of the tainted products of 
his disease. The neighbours of a cholera-hospital on the 
Continent are sometimes in more danger than its patients, 
Everywhere, however, there is too great a readiness to do, 
while the disease is raging, work which ought to have been 
done before, or to be left till the disease is abating. It 
cannot be wise to clean all the cesspools of a town just 
when the cholera-wards are full: and that seems to be the 
instinct of “authorities” ashamed of themselves for 
previous neglect. We bow to expert opinion in all such 
cases; but to disinfect, rather than clean, while the 
death-wave is passing, seems to lay observers, as regards 
crowded places, a dictate of common-sense. The other 
failure is in the provision of hospitals. There seems 
to be no kind of idea in the municipalities that they can 
ever want temporary hospitals, and no kind of prearrange- 
ment for securing them. The consequence is, that when 
an epidemic breaks out existing buildings are crowded to 
suffocation, that patients with cholera and patients without 
it are huddled together pell-mell, and that the provisions 
for rapid and safe interment break down altogether. Itis 
positively heart-breaking to read the accounts from Ham- 
burg, and recognise the amount of preventible misery ; and 
those accounts are mere repetitions of what occurred in 
Naples during the last great outbreak, and what must be 
occurring—and concealed—in the feebler of the stricken 
cities of Russia. The patients choke the passages, the fetor 
of the crowd spreads disease, the doctors are paralysed with 
fatigue, and all attempts at nursing are abandoned as hope- 
less or impossible. The Army surgeons, with their immense 
experience of sudden demands, must surely be able to teach 
the authorities how to improvise hospitals, even on the 
grand scale; nor do we see that the liability of women and 
children adds more than a manageable complication to the 
problem. Is it really an additional danger to camp the 
people out, as a regiment when attacked is camped out, on 
high ground with good natural drainage? We doubt if 
Indian doctors would think so, and “fighting cholera” is 
their first business on earth. Nor do we see why per- 
manent provision for sudden epidemics should overtax 
the resources of great cities. Citizens cannot be ex- 
pected to ruin themselves with rates in order to guard 
against a danger recurrent at long intervals; but all that 





eauses, which thus strikes painfully on the imagination. 
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seems to be necessary is a prepared camping-ground, with 
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i and a water supply, and numbered beams, 
é drainage Ot cody for the peat erection of the needed 
joists, oan we were likely to want such arrangements for 
gueds. for defence, we should have them speedily enough ; 
a do not see why the cities should not provide them, 
and M ’ them ready as part of the permanent municipal 
ggg whitewashed wooden marquee, with good 
ee ‘ge and carefully-arranged ventilation, is as healthy 
~M een hospital as could be found—far more healthy 
: ook wards, crowded to suffocation, such as the doctors 
je to be existing in Hamburg, and such as we might 
- London, if the disease broke out here in earnest. 
il a reports agree that if the disease really broke out in 
strength in London, it is in accommodation that we 
phe fail ; and certainly that is the evidence daily reported 
‘i the Continent. ; : 
By-the-way, the use of the telegraph-wire during 
this outbreak will probably destroy a superstition. The 
half-educated have all an idea—of which Eugtne Sue 
availed himself in his “ Wandering Jew ’—that the 
holera “marches;” that is, pursues some definite 
vad unaccountable path of its own, as a human 
traveller might. The accumulating telegraphic reports, 
however, show that it constantly breaks out in two or 
three places at once, and that in most instances it can 
be proved to follow the arrival of travellers from 
infected places with the disease already developed in 
them. The fugitives from Hamburg, for instance, are 
scattering the disease broadcast, as, we doubt not, we 
should find, if the Russian doctors were allowed to speak 
out, did also the fugitives from Baku and Astrachan. 
Certainly that is the way in which the disease has crossed 
the Atlantic, from Hamburg in the ‘Moravia.’ The 
fact is important, not only as divesting the disease of 
a certain awe which has attached to it, and which has 
helped to develop panic, but as justifying the impression 
that it is rarely self-generated—to say it is never self- 
generated is to say it does not exist—and that, conse- 
quently, precautions taken at the ports are of the highest 
utility. The authorities seem to be taking them in all 
English harbours with sense and without cruelty, and they 
ought to be energetically supported by the whole body of 
shipowners, the only set of men whose interest, un- 
happily, lies the other way. They do their duty, usually, 
conscientiously enough; but if they did it always, it would 
be much easier to do all we can hope to do: that is, limit 
the territorial area in which the pestilence is intense. It 
is vain to hope that we can keep it wholly out of Europe, 
but we may, by degrees, prevent its transmission entirely 
from country to country or from sea to sea. 





RUSSIA AND THE PAMIRS. 


HILE the newspapers are being filled with every 

sort of comment and conjecture in regard to the 

advance of Russia in the Pamirs, the one really important 
and authentic piece of news has passed almost without 
notice. We hear a great deal of what is the right line to 
take with Russia, of what advice we ought to give the 
Ameer, and of the necessity for taking this or that pre- 
caution on our frontier, but almost nothing as to the an- 
nouncement that the Chinese Ambassador to the European 
States has left Berlin for St. Petersburg. That is a piece 
of intelligence which should be used to correct a too purely 
national view of the Pamir incident. To talk about the 
Russians in the Pamirs, and leave the Chinese out of con- 
sideration, is, indeed, to play Hamlet with the part of the 
Prince of Denmark omitted. Whether the Russians have 
unduly encroached, and whether the position they have 
taken up can be maintained, is not merely a question for 
England and Russia. Before the final word is said, China 
must speak, and give her version of the respective rights 
of the nations whose territories meet on the “roof of the 
world.” Thirty years ago, the Diplomatists might have 
imagined that China could be pushed aside, and forced to 
content herself with the settlement, whatever it was, arrived 
at by the two civilised Powers interested. No one holds 
such language now in regard to China, least of all England 
and Russia, who, in Burmah and on the Siberian frontier, 
know her power. ‘The notion that China is a neglect- 
able quantity perished with M. Ferry’s attempt to 
force China to be what Frenchmen held “ reasonable” in 
regard to Tonquin; and no European Foreign Minister 
now approaches any subject in which China is interested 








without making up his mind that the representations of 
the Manchu Emperor will have to receive as much atten- 
tion as those of any first-class European Power. The fact, 
then, that China is deeply interested in preventing the 
Pamir region from being swallowed whole by Russia, 
makes the present situation on our North-West frontier 
very different from that which existed during the continu- 
ance of the Penjdeh incident. Then Russia had nothing 
to consider but England, and was naturally able to get a 
good deal of her own way. Now she will have to consider 
China as well as England. 

In truth, China is more interested in checking the 
advance of Russia in this portion of Central Asia than we 
are. There is no risk of Russia attempting the invasion 
of India through the Pamirs. Generals bent on invasion 
choose not the line of most, but the line of least resistance, 
and this is certainly not to be found in the Pamirs. To 
take his army across chains of mountains at their thinnest, 
not at their thickest points, is the commander’s aim. But in 
the Pamirs the great mountain rampart of India is at its 
widest. It is here that are congregated some of the highest 
peaks and greatest glaciers in the world. No doubt the 
passes from the tableland—itself some 13,000 ft. above the 
sea—are practicable ; but it would be a matter of the utmost 
difficulty for an army, with all its impedimenta, to struggle 
through them. In time of peace they are by no means 
easy, and during a war they would be useless, except for 
the passage of small bodies of horsemen. The Russians 
might amuse us by a feint in the region of the Pamirs, but 
the real attack, if it ever comes, will be either by Herat or 
else through Persia and along the sea-coast. In spite, 
however, of the fact that we should be in no danger were 
Russia to take the whole of the Pamirs, it will probably 
be wise for us to support the Chinese in their resistance to 
Russian encroachments. That their resistance will be real 
enough, there can be little doubt. The Chinese Empire 
gives up nothing, and clings persistently even to claims 
that seem utterly absurd to Europeans. In spite of all 
the nibbling that has been going on on the part of rebels 
and foreigners during the last fifty years, China has prac- 
tically lost nothing. The history of the Russian attempt 


| to occupy the Province of Kulja is a case in point, 


and shows the extraordinary tenacity of the Chinese 
in matters of territory. In 1865, the fertile district 
of Kulja, on the Turkestan frontier, revolted from 
China, and six years later, in 1871, the Russians, 
regarding it as a very valuable derelict, occupied it, 
believing, no doubt, that China would never venture to 
demand her revolted province from its new owner. The 
Russians were mistaken. The Chinese stuck to their 
claim, and after ten years the Russians restored the 
province, the Russian flag, almost for the first time in 
its history, retreating in Asia from a position once occu- 
pied by it. It was the same with the rebellion in Kash- 
gar. It seemed for a time certain that China had lost one 
of her best provinces, and that Kashgar would henceforth 
be an independent State. The Chinese, however, though 
slow, are sure, and after some fifteen years were able to re- 
assert their authority. The Chinese, if necessary, will pursue 
the same policy in the Pamirs. If the Russians insist, they 
will, no doubt, be able to seize and hold territory now 
claimed by the Chinese, and for a time it will look as if 
they were going to be undisturbed. China will very likely 
not even go to war with Russia, but will apparently only 
protest against the conduct pursued by her neighbour. 
Deep, however, in the heart of the Empire a movement 
will begin which, after infinite delays and many incidental 
disasters, will end in depositing enough pig-tailed soldiers 
in the Pamirs to push the Russians out. We shall not 
know of the movement while it is in preparation, or, indeed, 
see any of the works. Only some day we shall hear of 
wilitary incidents in the Pamirs which, whether they 
nominally go for Russia or for China, will be certain to 
end in the evacuation by Russia of the disputed territory. 
Probably, however, the Asiatic Department knows by this 
time that it is better not to force China, and will make 
concessions rather than occupy territory claimed in the 
name of the Emperor. In any case, it will be wise for us 
to do all we can to support China. The firmer is her hold 
on the Pamirs, the less likelihood will there be of Russia 
using them in an invasion of India. 

We greatly hope that the present incident will not be 
patched up without a delimitation of the frontier line 
between Afghanistan and Russian and Chinese Turkestan. 
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Even if the Russians should thereby get within three days’ 
march of English territory, it is better that the delimita- 
tion should take place. What we want is a fixed and 
certain frontier. If Russia marched with us on the North- 
West of India, as she marches with Prussia on the Baltic, 
we should be far more secure than we are with the present 
ragged frontier, where every wild tribesman carries with 
him the possibility of firing a train that may set the 
world on fire. With a fixed frontier, we should know that, 
the moment Russia crossed it, she meant war. As it is, 
we are liable every six months to get into a state of alarm 
over some act which, in reality, may be perfectly justi- 
fiable. We do not forget, of course, that the Pamirs 
are a very difficult region in which to carry out a 
delimitation of frontier; still, we presume that, given the 
will, a way will be found. The Pamirs are a plateau 
some 13,000ft. above the sea. Across this plateau run ridges 
of mountain, rising some 5,000 ft. above it, and forming 
broad, trench-like valleys, to which the generic name 
“Pamir” is given. The climate of these Pamirs is terribly 
severe in winter, but the tribesmen who live near them 
drive their flocks there for summer pasturage. Each 
tribe is said to have its fixed pastures, and the Russians 
will, it is rumoured, claim as Russian territory all the 
land browsed over by the goats of Kirghiz, under 
Russian protection. Whether this is the proper principle 
of delimitation we do not pretend to say ; but, at any rate, 
it might suffice as a basis for negotiation. All that con- 
c2rns England in the matter is to see that her Afghan 
allies are not robbed of anything worth having, and 
to support the Chinese. A good understanding with 
China is essential to the holders of India, and the present 
incident appears to offer a good opportunity for cementing 
that understanding by a little judicious support. 


LORD GRIMTHORPE AND THE LINCOLN 
JUDGMENT. 


E sometimes find Protestants in relation to whom 

we know a great deal better what they do not 
believe than what they do. We often wonder that they 
do not substitute a nego for their credo. Their faith seems 
to be a mass of eager denial. They believe a little in 
order that they may protest much, rather than protest a 
little in order that they may believe much. What they 
dislike most is to be told that while they are at perfect 
liberty to think as they do, their theological foes are also 
at perfect liberty to think as they do, and that, too, with- 
out abandoning the Church to which they belong. Lord 
Grimthorpe is evidently one of these. He has just com- 
posed an address to the members of the Protestant Church- 
men’s Aliiance,—the Times of Wednesday gave us a 
succinct summary of it,—which appears to breathe through- 
out the most vehement impatience of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Lincoln judgment, and positive bitterness 
at the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council confirming that judgment. Nothing evidently vexes 
Lord Grimthorpe more than to be told that while the Pro- 
testant view of the Anglican Liturgy and rubrics is perfectly 
tenable, the high Anglican view of that Liturgy and its 
rubrics is also perfectly tenable; that neither party need 
be condemned, though their interpretations of the rubrics 
are quite different. ‘“ What effect,” he asked, “was the 
judgment to have on those who still professed the old Pro- 
testantism of the Church of England, and all its great 
authorities of three centuries? Fortunately they were 
able to answer ‘ None,’ for the judgment ordered no such 
persons to do anything they had not done, or abstain from 
doing anything they had done hitherto.” But though 
Lord Grimthorpe calls this “fortunate,” it is evident that 
any enlargement of the comprehensiveness of the Anglican 
Church irritates him unspeakably when it is an enlarge- 
ment for the benefit of his opponents. No one can miss 
the note of angry irritation in the sentence: ‘“ Their his- 
torical conclusions” [i.e., those of the Archbishop’s Court 
and the Court of Appeal] “might be right, and would 
be useful if they induced the doers of those things to 
declare in any way that would convince menkind of 
their sincerity, that they did not adulterate the wine 
for any reason except that they believed it was adulterated 
at the first Lord’s Supper, or cremated candles against 
the sun for any reason except a symbolical one, or put 
themselves and their Communion-tables into fancy dresses 


\ 


for the same reason that Rome does, which it 
many of its ceremonies and exhibitions fro 
predecessors. Until they did that, his power, 
did not reach the acceptance of outside excu : 

were altogether repudiated by those for whom ps Which 
made. Moreover, they might be sure that not on re 
ceremonialists would have obeyed the Queen if that of the 
had advised her Majesty to reverse the Archh; Court 
judgment.” We can see clearly in that sentep ishop'y 
intemperate Lord Grimthorpe is, and how heed o how 
it to find stones to throw at his assailants ae 
irritates him beyond measure is to find that #0 

is to be any latitude in the interpretation of there 
and ceremonials which he had always been Mei, 

to denounce as purely superstitious and papal. He med 
have been happier, apparently, if these ceremonials had be 

even sustained in what he thought their most objectj % 
able sense, than he is at their being shown to! be be 
no means necessarily identified with that objection it 
sense. It is the comprehensiveness of the Chin ‘ 
which he objects to, even more than its Ritualism o 
would have known what to say, and how to get , 
formidable agitation, if Romanising practices had 2 
approved, precisely because they were Romanising ; but 
that they should be shown to be susceptible of eeu 
different meanings,—some of them not in the least ident 

fied with a Romanising interpretation,—angers him beyon] 
bearing. That cuts away the ground from under the fet 
of the rampant Protestants. 

And yet, what is the real place of the Anglican Church 
in the world, if it is not to be in the true sense comprehen 
sive, both of those who take a high sacramental view of 
the theology of the Church, and of those who cannot and 
do not take such a view? The historical meaning of 
the English Reformation was a national revolt against 
government by a foreign Bishop who did not appre. 
ciate the scandal of the abuses which had corrupted it, 
And its main object was that Lutherans, and even 
semi-Calvinists, were to be made room for in the 
Church, without offence, or with as little offence ag pos. 
sible, to the moderate Catholics. Its chief purpose was 
to purify the Church from the consequences of selfish and 
greedy and unspiritual government, and to admit freely 
certain moderate reformers who did not believe in the 
infallibility of the Church, but did believe that thinkers 
of different tendencies, so long as they were agreed in 
wishing for truth and for reforms, and were honestly 
striving to find the right reforms, might be induced to 
co-operate. Well, if that was the explanation of the 
first reform in the Liturgy and the rubrics, which aimed 
at keeping so much that the severer Puritans condemned, 
and yet at admitting so much that the Roman Catholics 
condemned, is there anything in the present state of the 
world and the Church that should alter that line of 
policy ? As it seems to us, there is everything to confirm 
it. This is an age of even greater uncertainty as to the 
exact scope of primitive Christianity than the sixteenth 
century. Criticism has made considerable strides with 
very mixed results,—most remarkable results in con- 
firming the objection to anything like infallibility,— 
very doubtful results as regards the early predom’: 
nance of either the sacramental, or what is called the evar- 
gelical view, in the primitive Church. A great movement 
has taken place in all Christian lands towards the revival 
of the sacramental doctrines of the Church, as well as a 
great movement against the rather narrow sacerdotalism 
of the age which provoked the Reformation. The free 
criticism of the Bible has stimulated both movements, and 
while there is more sympathy than ever, even amongst 
laymen, with the sacramentalism of Keble, there is also more 
sympathy than ever with the protest against the sacer 
dotalism of Laud. We do not say that these two tendencies 
are by any means perfectly consistent. Every one knows 
that they are not. But it is perfectly true, nevertheless, 
that both exist, and that both are cherished by minds of the 
noblest, and also humblest type of Christian reverence. 
There is more practical belief than ever in the reality and the 
mystery of revelation. There is more practical difficulty 
than ever in defining where superstition begins and where 
the legitimate rationalism of criticism ends. At such a 
time as this, the English Church may well be on her guard 
against giving a triumph to any one of the three schools,— 
the sacramental, the evangelical, the latitudinarian,—which 
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are so curiously interwoven in her Communion. It would, 
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inion, be an act of madness to narrow the compre- 
sion of the Church in such an age as this. Our Church 
or and never can be, a Church expressing belief of a 
s ile type: It is, as it always was, a refuge for those who can 
rs no clear and final authority on some of the doctrines im- 
jied in the Christian revelation, but who regard Christianity 
: the only adequate and final assurance which man has re- 
vied of the divine passion for our salvation. The Church of 
Bogland has always been, and will always continue to be, the 
asylum of those who are more or less uncertain as to the 
jimits of revelation, and who hold that while God has re- 
yealed much, he has not found in man the capacity to under- 
gand equally in all cases all that he has revealed, and has 
therefore allowed us to remain in doubt as to some of the 
most grave of the problems arising out of revelation. 
Why, in an age when these doubts are so clearly marked, 
anybody should be so anxious as is Lord Grimthorpe to 
eneentrate his energy in proclaiming his disbeliefs, and 
not his beliefs, it passes our power to understand. If the 
Anglican Church is not to be comprehensive, it might as 
yell throw up its position altogether, and dismiss its 
members either to the infallibilists on the one hand, or to 
the various sects on the other. 


jn our Op 





INTELLECT AND PARTY. 


\HERE is evidently a very real, while amusingly self- 

1 conscious, anxiety ina large section of the friends 

of the party which has just come into power, to make out 

that it is not inferior in intellectual ability or distinction 

to the party which has just gone out. They seem to think, 

and perhaps not without reason, that there is a general 

impression abroad to the contrary which needs to be 

corrected. The Pall Mall Gazette has been analysing and 

marshalling and parading over and over again the intel- 

lectual “record,” the literary and academic achievements 

of the members of the new Government, down to the 

most unimportant of Junior Lords. The Daily News, 

whose temper, for some reason, does not seem as much 

improved by success as might have been expected—perhaps 

because its enemies have not fallen far enough—exults over 

its fallen foes, and will not allow them any merit whatever, 

least of all the merit of intelligence. “ Mr. Gladstone,” 

it told its readers the other day, “has fought against 

mighty odds, but he had this advantage. The real in- 

tellect of the country was always on his side, and in the 

long run intellect must win.” This, of course, is not at 

all Mr. Gladstone’s account of the matter. “The great 

bulk of the educated classes,” he told his constituents 

at Midlothian (we are, of course, condensing his exact 

words), “are against us. But take courage and com- 

fort; the educated classes have almost always been in 

the wrong. The Universities have not returned a single 

Home-rule Member, but the Universities have always been 

benightedly Tory, and the sooner they are disfranchised 

the better for the country.” We must not take either the 

Daily News or Mr. Gladstone too literally. The Daily News 

is 0 obviously what the Americans call “ bluffing,” that 
we can only suspect it is not satisfied with the cards it 
holds in its hand after the new deal. The party which 
numbers among its adherents men like Lord Tennyson, 
lord Kelvin, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Selborne, Sir 
Gabriel Stokes, or Professor Jebb, to name no others, 
need hardly heed the statement that the real intellect of 
the country is against it. On the other hand, if Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke his real mind, he should be what he is least 
of all men, a profound pessimist, and a disbeliever in a 
cardinal article of the old faith of his party, and in some 
of the largest results which it has been the effect of his 
life to bring about. It is true that Mr. Gladstone, who 
Was once a Tory and is now a Radical on the verge of 
Socialism, has never been a Whig—though for a time he 
acted with the Whigs—and has not perhaps quite the Whig 
belief either in intellect or education; nor, indeed, has he 
himself been prominently identified with the education 
Policy of the last quarter of a century, least of all with 
Free Education. But it cannot be supposed that he really 
thinks this policy a mistake, or that the cultivation of 
reason is the cultivation of error, and the only effect of 
education to produce political aberration. The truth is, he 
was fighting very wild at Midlothian, wilder this time than 
e has ever fought before, and his language was a 

petulant fling at his old friends who had not followed 
him, a fling which contrasts as unfavourably in temper 











with the laughing philosophy of Lord Beaconsfield—who 
gave a vote to intellect, though it should be for that 
moment against him, when he gave a Member to the 
University of London, in order, as he said, to provide 
a seat for Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr. Lowe—as it does in 
wisdom with the famous dictum of Lord Sherbrooke him- 
self, that it was our duty, in view of democracy, to educate 
our masters. For this dictum—recalled as it has been, and 
emphasised by the death of Lord Sherbrooke in the very 
middle of the most democratic Election we have seen, and 
commented on by the phenomena of that Election—may 
well raise for us what is the real question. Is intellect in 
the nature of things inclined to the one party or the other ? 
Is it really the tendency of education to produce, not 
perhaps so much definite political Conservatism, as a 
generally Conservative frame of mind? If the history of 
the past could assure us of this, we should have a most 
potent factor to reckon with, one the importance of which 
we have hardly yet realised. Does the actual experiment 
of “educating our masters ”’ at all warrant thistheory? It 
has been tried for just the time which has elapsed since 
it was uttered. And certainly, on the face of things, a 
good deal of change has come about. Two-and-twenty 
years ago, intellect and anxiety for education were cer- 
tainly supposed to belong in vast preponderance to the 
Liberals. The Tories were proverbially the “stupid party,” 
and they hardly themselves seemed to care to repudiate 
the description, except, perhaps, by the mild protest that 
there was a great deal of “dormant talent” on their side. 
The description is never heard now. In 1870, all, or almost 
all, the clever young men at the Universities were supposed 
to be on the Liberal side. Now they are probably at least 
equally divided, and the majority are certainly Unionist. 
In 1870, the Conservative working man was supposed to 
be a contradiction in terms; practically, he was considered 
not to exist, except as a figment of his master’s brain, or 
an amiable lusus nature. Now, even his enemies must 
admit that he exists in his thousands, and apparently as 
naturally as the Radical working man. And it is 
especially in the boroughs, where education is keenest 
and best organised, that he is to be found in the 
largest thousands. For it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Gladstone, if his appeal from knowledge to ignorance 
was only rhetorical, certainly had peculiarly the “ suffrage 
of the plow” and the support of the illiterate voter. 
We do not speak of Ireland, where illiteracy is partly 
artificial, but of constituencies like the Stowmarket 
Division, where recent statistics show the illiterate vote 
to have been higher than anywhere else in England. If 
we could suppose that, as education spreads, this process 
will go on, and the counties will by-and-by follow the 
boroughs, we should have a much desired source of con- 
fidence for those who fear the too rapid transference of 
power from the old hands of the few to the new hands of 
the many, and some consolation for some of those who 
voted for Free Education with needless apprehension and 
misgiving. The experiment, however, has perhaps been 
confused by other considerations. There is a well-known 
tendency of newly-enfranchised classes to vote at first for 
change and experiment, and the counties may still be 
feeling this tendency in some measure. Illiteracy, too, 
may still go with poverty and a consequent feeling of dis- 
content, and the vote may be influenced by these. It may 
be admitted, also, as has often been contended, that the 
possession and exercise of the vote is in itself an edu- 
cation. Still, on the whole, we cannot but believe that 
the general showing of the last Election has been that 
ignorance has been on the Gladstonian side, and so far we 
agree with Mr. Gladstone; though we do not, of course, 
agree with him that ignorance is in the right. But pro- 
bably a bare quarter of a century and some six elections 
are not enough to enable us to pronounce by induction, 
and we ought to look rather to the philosophy than to the 
history of the question. Is it in the nature of things likely 
that education will produce a Conservative tendency? There 
are some things which undoubtedly, speaking generally, 
conduce to this attitude. The first of these is age. Age 


generally tends to Conservatism. It is this which makes 
Mr. Gladstone’s exceptional career seem, in its last and 
most exceptional phase, so unnatural as to be almost 
uncanny. But why does age produce this effect? It is 
not merely or so much because it produces weakness or 
inactivity, as because of the experience, and especially the 
disillusionment, which it brings. 


If education can in 
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any way anticipate experience and disillusionment—and 
within limits it certainly can, or it would lose half its point— 
then it should have some of this effect. Wealth, again, 
notoriously and naturally usually brings Conservatism. But, 
to a certain extent, education both goes with and depends 
on wealth, and it is also, in the truest sense, a form of 
wealth. For it is not merely the acquirement of money, 
but any kind of acquirement which has this effect. To 
have acquired a special skill after a long investment of 
time and money has this effect as much as to have acquired 
money itself. The professional classes tend to be Con- 
servative for this reason, amongst others. Lawyers and 
clerics are supposed to be prevailingly Conservative, 
but doctors, who might be expected to have no political 
bias, are, perhaps, more Conservative than either. The 
more that with the development of civilisation the demand 
for laboriously-acquired skill, and, so far, for education 
spreads, the more may this frame of mind be expected to 
spread too, more particularly if special education be accom- 
panied by general. Above all, to have “ arrived,” to have 
achieved distinction by acquisition of such skill, is to feel 
the influence in an enhanced form. 

Education, further, tends to produce a sense of the com- 
plexity of human affairs. In action, it produces caution. 
Indeed, it is often decried on that very ground. The 
eynical opponent of culture—the brutal practical man in 
Thucydides—long ago remarked that reasoning only pro- 
duces hesitation, whereas ignorance is the mother of con- 
fidence. No doubt this caution may be excessive. It is 
the excess of it, together with a certain remoteness from 
affairs and the strong current of life, which produces the 
so-called academic temper, the fault of which is its critical 
coldness, or rather tepidity, its unwillingness to engage or 
to act. But if the domination of education is benumbing, 
the revolt against its rule is still more dangerous. It is this 
that produces those—at first sight—startling exceptions, 
when men of specially conspicuous education and attain- 
ment and intellectual gift seem only anxious to divest them- 
selves of their advantages. It is this that produces the 
extremism for its own sake of men like Sir George Tre- 
velyan ; still more that impatient and feverish impulse to 
“go it blind” to which he and so many of Mr. Gladstone’s 
supporters seem to have yielded, from which Mr. Gladstone 
himself, with all his culture and experience, has fora long 
time past never been altogether free, and which, in this last 
crisis, he has apparently elevated into a chief maxim of poli- 
tical wisdom and tactics. We think it would be a misfortune 
if one party in the State did contain all the real intellect 
in the country, and if party warfare thus became in fact 
what party exaggeration represents it as being, a struggle 
between light and darkness. We do not, therefore, wish to 
fix the old title—now going begging—of the “ stupid party” 
upon the Home-rulers. We readily admit the considerable 
amount of talent in the ranks of the new Government, 
though it must be remembered that many of its Members 
are either quite new men, or men who have come pre- 
cociously to the front in the absence of able and tried 
seniors. And we would rather see among them not a 
little of the spirit of self-laudation and intellectual con- 
ceit, than anything of the spirit which animated the 
famous saying of the revolutionary leader to Lavoisier: 
“That the Republic has no need of chemists.” But if 
“ going it blind” is to be the guiding principle of the Glad- 
stonian Party, they will find themselves, whatever their 
natural ability, driven more and more to appeal to the 
uneducated, and to become the party of ignorance. For 
the truth is, that education in itself produces neither 
partisan Conservatives nor partisan Liberals, but tends to 
make both more moderate, inasmuch as it makes them the 
creatures of reason rather than impulse. If it teaches 
anything, it teaches men to see and shun “ the falsehood 
of extremes;” and it is precisely because Unionism is 
something more than Conservatism or Liberalism, that it 
unites moderate men of both parties, and that it has—and 
as Unionists reckon must have—in an increasing degree 
an attraction for educated minds. 





THE HARVEST. 


T is quite clear that 1892 will not be numbered among 
the fat years in the agricultural calendar—at least, as 

far as this country is concerned. The fact of hay being 
one of the lightest crops ever grown is alone sufficient to 
settle that question, seeing that hay is produced on an area 





nearly equal to that of all the corn crops 
the caane grasses and other forage poe pe cic While 
when the portion cut for hay is poor, make up wine 
about two-thirds of the cultivated area of the Tam 
Kingdom. In talking about the harvest, people mite 
to forget that this is a pastoral country, and re apt 
becoming more and more so every year. The prel; = 

: Preliming 
summary of the Agricultural Returns for Great Brita} 
issued by the Board of Agriculture a few days ago a 
a further decrease in the area under grain crops rt 
acreage of the wheat crop being smaller than it hake 
in any year of the century. The number of bine n 
whose interests are bound up with a good pl 
grass and cultivated feeding crops is much greater a 
that of those who depend mainly upon corn for My 
The flock-master, the dairy farmer, the breeder of al , 
and the grazier, are all sufferers in such u season as thie 
There was no succulent food for the young lambs in = 
early spring; nothing to promote a flow of milk jy the 
dairy herds; and no feed to induce graziers to buy i 
stock to fatten, or to enable them to finish off econom), 
cally even the animals partly fattened during the winter, 
Then the shortness of the hay crop deterred farmers who 
do not breed from buying in their usual supplies of stog, 
for keeping through next winter. The consequences ay 
very low prices for fat and lean animals alike, and a great 
deficiency in the products of the dairy. The only hope of 
a partial remedy for these misfortunes lies in the chang 
of good root crops and a fair second growth of grass and 
clover for hay or feeding. The first result is still uncertain 
and the second has been realised only to a partial extent, 
Therefore, the year 1892 would not have ranked high as 
productive one if the corn crops had been ever so good: 
although, of course, a bountiful grain harvest would haye 
afforded a great measure of compensation to all farmers 
who have a considerable proportion of arable land. Up. 
fortunately, the season, or the main portion of it, was 
nearly as unfavourable to the growth of corn as to that of 
grass, as the numerous reports from all parts of the country, 
recently published in the agricultural and other papers, too 
clearly show. 

A bright and fairly warm summer does a great deal for 
the crops; but it is noteverything. It cannot increase the 
number of stalks in a crop, although it may promote the 
full development of those which exist, and bring forth fine 
ears filled with plump grain. This year a vast improve. 
ment in the appearance of all kinds of corn took place 
after June began, and a still greater improvement in July, 
But, owing to an unfavourable seed-time, the wheat crop, 
which is still the most important of the cereals in England, 
was never thick enough for a full yield on a large propor. 
tion of its area. The severe frosts of winter did no 
appreciable harm to the crop; but the very cold spring 
stunted its growth, and rendered it very backward. There 
is reason to suspect now, too, that the extraordinary frosts 
which occurred in the middle of June prevented the proper 
fertilisation of the ears, especially in the early districts of 
the country, as there appears to be no other sufficient 
explanation of the blight which is generally complained 
of in the southern half of England, although, in some 
places, the defective condition of the ears is attributable 
to an attack of the corn aphis. Blight is a term 
which explains nothing. It merely signifies the imper- 
fect filling of the ears. When it is bad, many of the 
glumes are quite empty, while others contain shrivelled 
grain. It is produced by various causes, such as frost, or 
very wet and windy weather at the period of fertilisation, 
the imperfect nutrition of the plants, or the attacks of 
insects which suck up the juices needful for the maturing 
of the grain. Mildew is, in effect, a kind of blight, and is 
often so named ; but it is a specific parasitic disease, which 
blight, from other causes, is not. This year there is some 
mildew, but a great deal of blight where that disease does 
not exist. Even before these causes of deficiency wert 
noticed, there was no expectation of a full yield of wheat, 
and now it is obvious that the production will be seriously 
deficient. All the returns on the harvest published during 
the last few weeks represent the crop as under average 
a great majority of districts. Unlike wheat, all the 
other corn crops had a capital start. The frosts of 
winter had brought the land into an admirably friable 
condition, and the dryness of the spring enabled farmers 
to sow their barley, oats, beans, and peas under the 
most favourable circumstances. Unfortunately, drought 
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an unseasonably low temperature throughout the 

ring kept these crops from making normal progress, 
Pi although they recovered to some extent under the 
2 favourable influences of the summer, barley alone 
winto full development. The pea crop is a fair one, 
ithough it is put a little below average in the majority of 
ihe estimates ; while oats and beans are classed as very 
s. Potatoes, like spring corn, were planted well, 

ind flourished throughout the dry season, in spite of the 
frosts Which damaged the tops in exposed situations, and 
cially in low-lying fields, where frost, on account of 
the dampness of the air, always does most injury. Until 
shout three weeks ago, the crop was declared perfectly 
jealthy. The fatal disease, which we never escape entirely, 
ys now attacked it more or less in many parts of the 
Kingdom, but not as seriously as usual. Unless we should 
have a great deal of wet weather before the main crop is 
jug up, a great yield of tubers may be expected. The root 
crops have passed through many trials, but have greatly 
improved lately, and may be fairly abundant. At present, 
however, the only common farm crops which are above 
srerage in production are barley and potatoes. In the hop 

Jantations, prospects are somewhat poor, though im- 
proved recently, insects and mould having done an 
immense amount of damage. The fruit harvest, again, 
has proved a meagre one on the whole, apples, pears, and 
plums being scarce. 

Farmers declare that this year will be the worst they 
have experienced throughout the long period of depression, 
because, while they have a rather poor harvest, the prices 
of nearly everything they produce are extremely low. 
Wheat is under 30s. a quarter, and barley is likely to be 
cheap. Oats sell proportionately better, but are scarce, 
and other corn shares with wheat and barley in the depres- 
sion. Live stock and meat, as already stated, are very low 
in price ; sheep, for instance, being worth about 10s. a 
head less than they realised a year ago. A good crop of 
roots would improve the trade ; but this is not yet a cer- 
tainty. As to dairy produce, it is not cheaper than it has 
been in previous summers for some time past; but the 
quantity is small. 

As far as corn is concerned, there is not much reason to 

buoy farmers up with hopes of improved values. The 
Continental harvest is a fair one, as a whole, although not 
up to early expectations. It is estimated that the Con- 
tinent of Europe will require only about five million 
quarters of wheat from America, India, and other sources 
of supply, while the United Kingdom may do with about 
twenty-one million quarters, stocks in the country being 
heavy. Now, America alone, although the wheat crop of 
that country is much smaller than the immense one of last 
year, will have a surplus nearly sufficient for our needs, and 
other sources of supply will easily meet the Continental 
demand. India, it is true, has apparently but a small 
quantity of wheat to spare, the deficiency of her 
crop being greater than the usual exports, and, indeed, 
only about 900,000 quarters below the double exports 
of 1891-92. More may be spared than this state- 
ment indicates, because the Indian wheat surplus depends 
more upon the abundance of other food grains, upon which 
the natives mainly subsist, than upon the production of 
wheat itself. Still, the exports of wheat from India must 
be comparatively small. But there are other countries to 
take into account, including Canada, the Argentine 
Republic, Australasia, and Persia, so that there is no 
doubt as to the European deficiency being easily met. It 
1s to be feared, therefore, that British farmers will have 
ayear of low returns. Fortunately, their rents and other 
expenses are greatly reduced, comparing them with those 
of more prosperous times; but still, we fear that com- 
paratively few of them will obtain a living profit as the 
result of a year’s labour and expenditure. 





DIVINING THE TIME. 

HT agnitonemee pen has been going on in the Society for 

Psychical Research as to the existence and the nature 
of the power by which so many people manage to wake them- 
selves precisely at the hour at which they have resolved to 
awake on the previous night. There is no question as to the 
fact. It is a matter on which probably the greater number 
of people can convince themselves. You may fix a time woen 
n0 clock strikes, so that it cannot be a half-heard sound which 


wakes you. You may fix five minutes before the hour in a house 

in which no clock strikes the quarters, or even in a house in 

which there is no striking-clock at all, and no church-clock 

within a couple of miles; and yet not one person only, but a 

great many,—we might perhaps say the majority of persons past 

middle age,—can wake themselves precisely at the right hour, if 

on the previous night they go to bed with the resolve to do so 

strong on their minds. It is a power which belongs to all sorts 
of persons,—not only persons who have been in the habit of 
getting up at given hours, but to persons who have not. 

Most nurses have it, most servants, most labourers, most 

professional men. Yet it is very difficult to account for, for, 

when you wake, you have no distinct nor, indeed, indistinct 

recognition of the time on you. You only know what 

time you ought to have been awake, but, not in the least 

consciously, that this time has arrived, though, when you look 
at your watch in a fright, you find as a matter of fact that it 
has arrived, and only just arrived. We believe that the same 
power would apply to the day-time under the same conditions, 
—namely, that you fix firmly in your mind some hours, or 
at least some considerable time, earlier, that you are to do 
something specific, and to be roused to a sense of the time at 
@ specific minute, only people notice this less, since there are so 
many things in the day-time which warn us, and thus put us on 
the watch as to how time is flying. The curious thing is that, 
though you can arrest your own attention and wake up at the 
required time, you never seem to have the least assurance that 
it is the right time without consulting your watch. If you do 
really “ divine” the time, you have no power of recognising 
that you have “divined” it. You feel as if you had 
merely guessed it, and very probably guessed it wrong, until 
your watch confirms the guess. It is not by a keen sense 
of duration that you compute the hour, for that would 
imply that you knew at what time you made the 
resolve,—at what time you went to sleep with the re- 
solve on your mind,—and this is often just what you do 
not know. If you measured time by the organic processes 
which go on within you, by a general sense of the number of 
pulsations of your heart, or the number of breaths drawn, 
then you would require to know accurately what the time was 
when you first resolved to awake, and you would measure only 
by the length of the thread subsequently drawn out. Not only 
would that be a very complicated process, but it is almost 
certainly not the actual process, for you may be quite uncon- 
scious at what hour exactly the resolve is formed. It seems 
to be a sense of time, as quite distinct from a sense of the 
duration of your sleep, or of the length of any organic process 
which has gone on since the resolve was made. Yet it is 
extremely difficult to imagine that the individual mind can be 
so closely identified in feeling with the revolution of the earth 
on its axis as would enable it to say at what hour, a.m. 
or p.m., you have arrived. The mind measures duration 
chiefly by the succession of its own thoughts ; but, as we have 
seen, it is not duration, but something quite different from 
duration, of which it appears to be conscious; thus it can 
wake the body at any given hour without even knowing 
(consciously, at least) how much time has elapsed since the 
resolve to wake was first formed. In the “ Journal of the 
Society of Psychological Research” for August, we are told 
of a lady, “ well known to the editor,” who chronicled her ex- 
periments in this matter during a part of last July, and for 
July 5th she makes the following entry :— 

“ July 5th—Order given, again casually, with none of the 
seriousness of intention which I should have associated with it 
had I been going to act upon the sequence, instead of merely 
experimenting upon it. This time I said: ‘Wake me to take a 
journey, at 4 o’clock,’ meaning, wake me at 4, but not saying so. 
I was awaked with a struggle of consciousness, could not remem- 
ber where I was, or anything, but seemed to be down in a deep 
place, like a well ; and I heard an inner voice say: ‘ Wake and get 
up, it’s just 3 o’clock, you need an hour to prepare for a journey 
at 4” Still I was but half conscious, when the words were re- 
peated: ‘It is 3, not 4; but you said, ‘Wake me for a journey 
at 4. By that time I awoke completely, and the clock struck 3.” 


The editor regards this power of discerning the time as due to 
what he calls “ the subliminal consciousness,”—in other words, 
the consciousness which lies below all the acts of mere super- 
ficial consciousness of our life, and connects them when they 
are at variance with each other by its survey over all alike. 
We have never thought that Mr. Myers has explained any- 
thing by this assumption, and in the present care he has, if 
he can fully trust his witness’s accuracy, only invented 
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a new difficulty for himself by it. For it is quite 
evident that either the “subliminal consciousness” in this 
case was not subliminal, and was no party to the trick which 
the lady had played upon the agency commissioned to 
awake her by speaking of a fabulous journey which was 
to be begun at 4, when she really only wished to be 
awakened at 4,—or else, if the “subliminal consciousness ” 
was aware that 4 was the time intended for waking, and not 3, 
it determined to play a trick upon itself by taking the lady’s 
words, and rejecting her meaning. Thisis a highly improbable 
explanation, so improbable that, far from being an elucidation, 
it is a complication of the problem. The agency which awoke 
this lady at the wrong hour because her words had been in- 
accurate, either had a grudge against her, and took advantage 
of her slip of the tongue to awaken her before she needed, in 
which case it could hardly have been her deepest self which 
did this, or it was really misled by her language, in which case 
it certainly was not her deepest self, for it took her at her 
word, and not at her meaning, though, if it had been her 
deepest self, it would have known her meaning. On the 
whole, the theory that it is a “subliminal consciousness ” 
which gives us a knowledge of the lapse of time certainly 
explains nothing, and makes it more, instead of less, 
difficult to explain such a misunderstanding as this. It 
would be much easier to explain the incident as a confused 
dream, in which the dreamer had caught up the words of her 
last resolve, and enlarged upon them without remembering her 
own meaning; but a confused dream is certainly not what Mr. 
Myers means by a “ subliminal consciousness,” a consciousness 
at the base of all our various acts of superficial consciousness, 


How we are to explain our consciousness of time as 
distinct from any knowledge of duration,—and, indeed, 
that we have in sleep any knowledge of duration we 
see no clear evidence, a very short time often appearing 
to us very long if it is crowded with a multiplicity of 
impressions, and a long time often appearing very short 
if a single impression has persisted throughout,—we do 
not know; but that there is some transcendental power of 
discerning the time without external sounds to guide us, we feel 
no doubt. Of course, there are plenty of cases where the 
power fails. Indeed, another writer in this same number of 
the Journal gives us a long list of failures, and of failures 
unexpected by himself. But the experience of success is too 
common in all classes of persons to be accidental. Indeed, 
the present writer may assign the present article as a con- 
sequence (one of very many) of the power of waking at 
the exact hour desired, an hour which is often varied in 
accordance with the urgency of the case, so that it cannot 
be ascribed to a habit of waking at exactly the same hour. 
It is a very curious power, for which we can assign no 
parallel. We certainly have no similar power of waking 
ourselves on a journey at any exact point in space on which 
we may previously determine. If we resolve to wake up 
at the moment the express train in which we are travelling 
passes a particular point from which, suppose, a striking 
landscape is visible, we should not manage it unless the 
train were so punctual that we could effect it by determining 
to waken at the precise minute when the train was due 
there, though in that way we believe it might occasionally be 
effected. But there certainly are multitudes of persons who 
appear to carry some kind of clock about with them in their 
inner mind; though whether it be the clock of the house, or 
the clock of the neighbourhood, it would be well to find ont. 
In the present writer’s case, it is not the clock of the house, 
which is kept fast, but, as near as he can judge, what he 
believes to be right time,—i.e., railway time; though if he 
were, say, five minutes wrong in his impression of what right 
time is, it is probable that he would awaken by the time of 
his impression, and not by railway or Greenwich time. 





SEA-FOWL AND SAMPHIRE. 


fFYHERE are still a few patches of the earth’s surface left 

in England to which no “ Access to Mountains Bill” or 
funicular railway will give admission; where Nature calls to 
man to keep his distance, and peremptorily forbids him even 
to set foot. Such, at least, is the warning, as we read it, written 
on the summit of the sea-cliffs, by the sheep-track that shrinks 
back from the scalloped edging of the brow, and the treacherous 
tide that prowls for ever at their feet, and piles round them 


the rotten debris of ocean death and Jand’s decay. y, 
attraction of these great cliffs to the imaginati “ the 
2 i gation and Curios: 
is as strong as the repulsion which sense dictates, Wh eo 
air is still, we may sit by the verge of the sheer die the 
look over on— Mi, and 
“The wrinkled sea that crawls below,” 
while the white gulls swing out and float beneath. gazi 
° . ’ ing, ag 
it were, on some inverted world, where blue sea takes the place 
of blue sky, and birds are flying in the air below us, Oe 
may clamber down the face to some midway ledge, with cliff _ 
sea beneath, and cliff and sky above, and sit level with “s 
sea-fowl as they fly and float, and fancy ourselves in the loa’, 
city of revolted birds, that starved ungrateful gods by — 
cepting the sacrifices on their way from earth to heaven, . 
greatly daring, we may watch the temper of the tide, <. 
the cliff— 
“Sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth; 
Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet,” 
But neither from its summit nor its feet, nor even from some 
jutting midway crag, can all the secret places of the cliff be 
seen ; and if the stranger desires to become familiar with the 
whole surface of the precipice, and learn the ways of its jp, 
habitants, he must be content to gaze only on the forbidden 
land, and approach it, like good Ulysses, in his boat, over the 
wine-dark sea. Then, if he choose the hour aright, he may be 
in time to watch the sea-fowl depart for their long day’s 
fishing, or their return to their sleeping-places in the inacces. 
sible faces of the crag. But it is not every one who cares to 
face the discomfort of rising before daybreak, and of a long 
and chilly row along the shore, while the morning wind blows 
in cold and clammy from the sea. It is better to lie off the 
rocks on a summer evening,— 
«* Between the sun and moon along the shore,” 
and watch the darkening cliffs, and the gulls and cormorants 
flying in to roost, and mark the ravens and the peregrine 
falcon that still haunt the crag, to their resting-places among 
the seams and wrinkles of its face. 

The lofty precipices of Culver Cliffs, in the south-east comer 
of the Isle of Wight, are still the breeding-place of the last 
two birds, and the most recent visit made by the writer to the 
spot had for its object to ascertain whether either, or both, had 
nested there during the present year. As long ago as the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, the falcons from Culver Cliffs were 
famous, and they are said to have nested in the same eyries 
till the present day. The fishermen off the Foreland had just 
loaded up their boats with the lobster and prawn pots, five dozen 
in a boat, to shoot at the turn of the tide, and it was not 
without difficulty that a black-eyed, brown-legged fisher-lad 
was obtained to aid in managing the boat among the currents 
and rocks which the falling tide would soon disclose. Like 
most “longshore” fishermen, who look on the sea-fowl and 
rabbits in the cliffs as part of their yearly harvest equally 
with the produce of the sea, he was well acquainted with 
the habits of the birds, and soon confirmed the existence 
of the ravens. A coastguardsman had caught a young 
one newly flown from the nest a few weeks before, which 
ate so much that he had resolved to sell it cheap, when 
he returned from his cruise with the mobilised fleet. As 
we rowed quickly across the bay which separates the low 
land from the long line of Culver Cliffs, the first face of the 
precipice opened out,—a square-topped buttress of chalk. in- 
curved and overhanging, with waving lines of flints running 
from top to bottom. For fifty feet above the water the cliff 
was covered with pale, sulphur-coloured lichen, and the surface 
was so smooth and hard as to afford no foothold even to the 
birds, except to the sand martins, which, abandoning the 
burrowing habits of their race, had made themselves nests of 
chalk pellets, like those built by house martins beneath the 
eaves. The beams of the setting sun streamed over the top 
of the precipice, and against the light the tiny martins were 
visible, like gnats against the evening sky. The seared face 
of the cliff was hardly more favourable to the birds. A few 
gulls were sitting on a knife-like edge of chalk, which juts 
into the sea at its extremity, and the first cormorant launched 
itself heavily into the air, and flew out to sea. But as 
we approached the third and least accessible angle of 
| the cliff, the cries and calls of the birds could be heard, 
.and cormorants and gulls came flying round the crag 
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5 eee 
to see Who were the disturbers of their evening quiet. 
At the extreme angle of the rock, the sea has bored 
two deep black holes in the chalk, and in one of these the 
body of the last of the Culver cragsmen was found some years 
ago, where the sea had washed it. At this point the cliff is, 
perhaps, more impressive than at any other, rising sheer, 
white, and lofty, untenanted by birds, and unmarked even by 
the creeping samphire. Beyond the “nostrils,” as the black 
holes are called, the surface of the chalk alters, and is marked 
with long, horizontal lines and ledges of grass and samphire, 
and crowded with the old and young sea-fowl, which have 
made it their home for centuries. The long, black, snaky 
heads and necks of the cormorants lined the highest shelves, 
and sea-gulls sat quietly in groups and lines, like white doves 
against the short, green turf. Lower down, the beds of sam- 
hire hung in gentle curves one below the other, like the 
«festooned blinds” now so common ; and among the wreaths 
gat the white and shining sea-fowl. The cormorants soon took 
wing, and flew croaking in wedges and lines out to sea; but 
the gulls were tamer and less inclined to move, though 
the whole colony raised their voices in loud protest against 
our intrusion. Amid the clamour and barking of the gulls, 
another sound was heard, like hundreds of kittens mewing ; 
and this, we found, came from the young gulls on the 
lower ledges. The greyish-brown of the young birds 
makes them almost invisible against the grey chalk, which 
is, in this part of the cliff, of a darker colour than else- 
where; and it was not until the anxiety of a pair of parent 
gulls on one of the lowest ledges attracted our attention, that 
we discerned the young birds daintily walking along the 
shelf toa point of greater safety. The ravens had this year 
made their eyrie not in the chalk crag, but in the red sand- 
stone under “Red Cliff Battery,” nearer Sandown. Thecliff 
isthere so precipitous, that it would be possible to drop a 
pebble from the hand on to the beach beneath, which may 
account for the safe up-bringing of the young ravens during 
the present summer. The nest no longer held the young; 
but one of the brood, apparently the sole survivor now that 
the protection of the Red Cliff has been abandoned, was 
sitting, apparently half-asleep, on a ledge of chalk about 
100ft. above the sea. It is not often that the chance comes of 
watching a wild raven at close quarters. It sat quietly ina 
sort of niche in the chalk, its head and beak in a line with 
the body, until our movements caused it to look back over 
its shoulder. Still it did not move. A gull then walked 
round the corner of the cliff, and black and white met face to 
face. The great size of the raven was then shown, as each 
bird sat looking at the other. Like most of the crow-tribe, 
the raven seems very drowsy in the late evening, and dis- 
inclined to move. When at last one bird became uneasy, it 
walked along a kind of covered way cut in the chalk, out on 
toa grassy slope, then poised, and swung flapping out over 
the sea, with loud, hoarse croaks. There it was joined by the 
two old birds, and all three went through those curious aerial 
gymnastics which ravens delight in, tumbling and taking 
“headers” in the air, like tumbler-pigeons. Otherwise, the 
flight of the raven is more like that of a gigantic jackdaw 
than of a rook or carrion-crow. But its voice and great size 
easily distinguish it from all other birds. 


Where the broken rocks lay piled highest at the foot of the 
erag, we landed on one to gather sampbire, and then turned 
our eyes from the dazzle of the chalk to the dark, translucent 
water at its foot. We were floating high above a luxuriant sea- 
garden, full of a rich and tangled growth of sea-ferns and sea- 
mosses, yet not so tangled but that each plant could be distin- 
guished from its fellow when the eye became accustomed to the 
sea change suffered by the light in “the waves’ intenser day.” 
Our samphire-gatherer, after ascending to a point at which 
his form was hardly discernible amongst the giant fragments 
of rock, cast a great armful of pale green aromatic cliff-herbs 
into the boat—samphire, and sea poppy, and wild mignonette. 
Of these, the samphire is the strangest, with its thick, fleshy 
leaves like ice-plant, its salt and pungent scent and taste, and 
pale, uncanny-looking flower. To gather it in any quantity, 
it would be necessary to scale the most dangerous parts of the 
cliff, and it was while seeking this and sea-fowls’ eggs that 
the cragsman was usually engaged, whose death we have men- 
tioned. It was his practice to go alone on his perilous expedi- 
tions, and the exact manner of his death will never be known. 
it is more usual for two or three rock-climbers to work 





together. A crowbar is planted in the turf above, and two 
ropes are used. One goes round the body, and the other is 
held in the hand; the first is warped round the crowbar, so as 
to be let out at pleasure; the second is fixed to it by a noose, 
and when the cragsman wishes to reascend, he shakes this 
second rope as a signal, and the men on the top of the cliff 
haul at the waist-rope, while he assists by climbing up the 
second, hand over hand. The greatest risk is run when the 
climber throws off his waist-rope, and clambers along the 
shelving ledges of slippery turf which seam the cliff, where the 
least slip is fatal. 


As the glow of sunset faded behind the cliffs, and the moon 
rose over the sea, the last flocks of cormorants came in from 
the channel, like rooks returning to roost. Then, as we set 
the boat’s head homewards, a peregrine falcon darted from the 
cliff, and with rapid beats of the wing made a half-circle over 
the sea, returning to the crag in less than two-thirds of the 
time taken by a flock of cormorants which took the same 
course when frightened from the crag. We did not see the 
falcon’s mate, or the young, as in the case of the raven. But 
they are said to have haunted the crag during the spring, and 
there is little doubt that the peregrine, like the raven, has 
never deserted the eyrie, which it has held for at least three 
centuries, in the chalk precipices of Culver Cliffs. 





ELECTRICITY AND GREAT CITIES. 

LECTRICITY may do something for our cities, for it 
may not only give us a bright light at night, but may 

one day, when the means of producing it have advanced one 
step further, give us a cheap one, thus reducing crime, as well 
as the inconvenience resulting from darkness, to a minimum. 
A city continuously as bright as day would be comparatively 
easy to police. But that electricity will one day disperse or 
even remove the crowds of our cities, is a much more doubtful 
proposition. One idea is that the new motive-force will be 
most easily developed where water-power exists, and that, as 
water-power is most available in mountainous districts, fac- 
tories will in the end be removed from the cities to the hill- 
sides. Another idea is that, as the force can be exerted in all 
places—though, no doubt, with some inequality as to expense— 
factory-owners will be tempted by the comparative cheap- 
ness of sites for their buildings, and houses for their 
workmen, to spread into distant villages, and to avoid 
the great centres of population. Neither speculation seems 
to us to rest on any sound basis. Long before the 
waterfalls are thoroughly utilised as a source of motive- 
power, methods will have been discovered—indeed, they are 
discovered already—of so distributing electric-power as to 
render locality of comparatively little importance. An insu- 
lated wire does not cost much, and if the original works are 
once completed, the fall of the Avon can be made to do work 
in London almost as readily as in Bristol. The facility of 
working will be nearly equal in all places, and if that is the 
case, the special attracting power of the great cities will remain 
just as great as at present. There will be as much advan- 
tage to be derived by employers from the concentration 
of labour, from the completeness of means of transport, 
and from the mental habits which great cities gradually 
develop. We suspect that the refined, who are so sen- 
sitive to the charm of rurality—a charm little perceived 
by the country labourer or artisan—habitually underrate 
the value of the citizen’s life-long training. They think the 
close city makes him sickly—though its death-rate is so low— 
and excitable, and unstable; and forget that italso makes him 
furiously competitive, or ambitious, enterprising, and indus- 
trious, with an industry of his own, quite separate in its kind. 
It is not only that the citizen is cleverer, or, at least, more 
adaptable than the countryman, learning his work more 
easily, and taking more pride in its finish; but that he will 
work positively harder, getting more out of himself in the 
same amount of time. His feverishness is an equivalent of 
energy. Owing to the peremptoriness of the conditions under 
which he lives, the city artisan gains an appreciation of the 
value of quickness,—that is, in truth, of the value of time, 
which becomes to him like a sixth sense. Noone who has 
had much work to do in the country can remain unaware of 
this distinction, or fail to discern that the one drawback 
to country labour which cannot be removed is dilatoriness, 
an inability to believe that punctuality is gainful, or that in- 
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dustry includes a willingness to get a job finished and out of 
the way of new labour. The citizen artisan is forced into 
this conviction, and gradually absorbs it, until he becomes by 
degrees twice as dependable, and therefore as valuable, as his 
country rival. If citizens had to dig ditches, they would work 
by the yard, and kill themselves before the day’s stint was 
left unperformed ; and in so doing learn exactly what spade 
was lightest and strongest,{what slope could be made most 
rapidly, what movement ofjthe arm would throw out most 
earth. The energetic habitudesof the citizen become inherent, 
and the born Londoner or Parisian or Berliner, if he will work 
at all, becomes, at a very early period of life, efficient in a way 
to which the countryman, unless a specially picked man, 
driven as a navvy is driven, rarely or never attains. We all 
assume that crowding is purely mischievous ; but it is crowding 
which breeds the marvellous industry of the Chinese, and 
forces the inhabitant of a great city into the mode of working 
which makes the countryman think him a being of another 
order. It is not only sharpness which crowding develops, but 
energy of a particular kind,—the energy which goes on relent- 
lessly untilthe work is done. No bribe will get a special work 
done in Dorsetshire with the continuous and unresting speed 
which for an equal bribe would be ensured in London. 

Nor would the power of working elsewhere in any serious 
degree diminish to the worker the greatest attraction of 
the city, the superior happiness it confers. The assertion seems 
an absurd one to those whose ideal is peace, who weary of the 
strife, or who feel pressed and distracted by city life—the 
fate of most of the literary observers who alone discuss 
the case between town and country—but it is nevertheless 
quite true. The citizens of a city prefer their city because 
they are happier in it. They enjoy its life, its bustle, its 
variety, its changes, its society, even its strain, and that enjoy- 
ment, if not happiness, is a working substitute for it. They 
will not voluntarily quit the streets, and their contentment 
with crowded life, which involves contentment with labour in 
association, is one source, and no slight one, of their superior 
capacity so to labour. They may be utterly wrong in their 
conclusions; fresh air may be pleasanter than variety, solitude 
than company, independence than interdependence—to this 
writer those things appear as self-evident facts—but still, 
these are their conclusions, which, if the experience of modern 
mankind is at all to be trusted, nothing will ever alter. Of 
their own will, the multitude will prefer to work seeing each 
others’ faces, hearing each others’ voices, and relying on each 
other for certain forms of help which the “ Nature” we all 
agree in literature to admire, and probably do admire with 
sincerity, steadily refuses. The mountain will not sympathise 
with your pleasure, the stream will sing though you are 
crying, the free air will do no part of the work which earns 
your living, nor, exceptto a few, and those generally weary 
minds, is there in hill or forest, river or cornfield, any audible 
society, or any equivalent for its continuous charm. The beasts 
are not friends except to naturalists and gamekeepers, and to 
the mass, the stir of men relieves the permanent apprehensive- 
ness of the inner mind more than either the movement or the 
quiescence of Nature, more than the rush of the wind or the 
wave, or the silence which is among the lonely hills, and 
which, though divine to Wordsworth, is positively terrifying 
to London factory-girls, who, when transported into a wild 
country-side, can hardly keep from shouting to dispel the 
eerie quiet. We do not believe that any cause whatever, 
except commercial ruin, will destroy or seriously abate the 
attractive force of cities, or make men, whenever it is possible, 
cease to crowd themselves together. To the Roman, who at 
least had seen the world as a soldier, banishment from Rome 
was as a sentence of death; and the Londoner intent on 
pleasure takes it in a crowd. 

The hope of “ distributing” the men of cities is, we are 
convinced, a vain hope, and we scarcely know why the culti- 
vated of to-day sympathise with itso much. That they do sym- 
pathise is clear, not only from their literature, but from the 
social projects they favour; but it is a little difficult to define 
the reason. It is not fear of the revolutionary tendencies of 
great cities, for, not to mention that great cities are often twice 
as Conservative as rural districts—compare Dublin with 
County Clare—those who are most anxious to “ disperse” 
the people are often those least out of sympathy with Revolu- 


ras 
to rural scenes would be a pure annoyance, and they retreat 
before “ cheap trippers ” even when on the side of Windermere 
Their motive is,and must be, philanthropy; but Philanthropy 
by itself, and apart from its object, is no more a sound outa 
emotion than faith, when the object of faith is ill-chosen or “wg 
regarded. There can be as much prosperity for the maggeg in 
a city as in the country; more, if the judgment of those Masses 
all over the world has in it anything in the nature of an instinct, 
Bodily health can be secured in the town, on the whole, bettey 
than in the village; happiness, by the consent of the thronging 
multitudes, is in the street, and not in the field; and as foy 
intelligence—the production of which is the grand modern 
object, pushed often to ridiculous lengths—the world hag 
long since agreed that it is the especial product of town 
life. We may doubt that at times; but, as regards the 
mass of men, it is only thus far untrue that the powers 
which depend on mental calm or on continuous reflection 
develop with more difficulty in cities. Their varied lif, 
is distracting, and the true citizen is marked by high 
nervous energy, and not by the latent energy which some. 
times glows in the calm of the countryside. Shakespeare 
was moulded in Warwickshire, though he lived his life agq 
poet in London. There is something in the very air of a city 
which tends to quickness of thought, and we doubt, if our 
population could be again distributed evenly over the surface 
of the islands, as some philosophers and many Socialists vainly. 
hope, whether the aggregate of mind-power in the Kingdom 
would not be seriously reduced. At all events, we do not 
believe that the result will happen, except as the consequence of 
misfortunes such as once overtook the industrial cities of 
Belgium; and the first consequence even of them in England 
would not be the dispersion, but the departure of our multi- 
tudes for lands where the growth of enormous cities remained 
a visible possibility. 





THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF CHANCE. 


OME wise person, writing in the Times the other day with 
reference to a controversy on billiards, suggested that 
the game would be much improved by making the pockets 
fewer or more difficult, and so eliminating as much as possible 
the chance which forms so important a factor in the play of 
amateurs and novices. And he based the merit of this reform 
upon the supposition that games, in general, became more 
amusing in proportion to the smaller margin of chance that 
they offered to the players. If he had said that the less 
chance entered into a game, the better it was worth playing, 
we should have had nothing to say. That, of course, isa 
mere matter of opinion; and there are many people who 
honestly think that games are worth nothing unless they 
afford an exercise for mental or physical powers, and who look 
upon them as trials of skill, and not as amusing diversions. 
But to say that the less a game is subject to chance, the more 
amusing it is, is to say what is directly opposed to fact ; or at 
least to have a very curious conception of what the word 
“amusing ” means to the great majority of those who use it. 
People who seek in games of any kind either excitement ora 
mild diversion to occupy their minds, depend for that excite- 
ment or diversion precisely upon that element of chance which 
this billiard-player would like to see abolished. To their minds, 
the best games are not those that ensure the victory of the best 
player, but those that give a chance to any one to win, at the 
same time that they are able to help themselves by their own 
skill. Such a game offers a two-fold pleasure: the trial of skill 
against adversaries, and the gambling excitement of being 
favoured, or the reverse, by blind chance. The great attraction 
of whist is the nice proportion in which it contains both these 
elements. Luck and skill together must win. Luck and skill 
against each other are only evenly matched when the former 
is of a most moderate kind, for against really good hands 
even the best player has no chance. With regard to whist, one 
can soon test the truth of the proposition that the less there 
is of chance the more amusement there is in a game. It 
would be easy to eliminate one-half of the chance of whist by 
not counting honours. Who is there who prefers whist with- 
out honours? Not even Sarah Battle, with all her respect 
for the “rigour of the game,” would have cared to sit down 
to that unexciting contest night after night. In cards, games 
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open country, for, to the cultivated, the transfer of the crowd ! 


are more popular with the multitude as they contain a greater 
e'ement of chance and require less forethought and skill. It may 
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of the decadence of human nature that such should be 
but with that we are not concerned; it is the fact, 

a therefore we argue from that fact, that the world finds its 
? gement more in the caprice of luck than in the trial of its 
pape The majority of people prefer to play games in which 
poe of good or bad fortune is the widest. They prefer 
hist with honours to whist without. In cards it is, of course, 
« nogsible to eliminate chance altogether ; but were it possible 
pe a game of pure skill, we doubt whether it would 
god many players. The ordinary card-player would as lief 
ray “ beggar-my-neighbour,” which is a game of pure chance, 
and, therefore, to his mind equally stupid. For though his 

mbling propensity—if we must call it so—seeks first for the 
excitement of uncertain fortune, he requires also some oppor- 
tunity of assisting himself and fighting for his own hand; an 
y which he finds even in such games as “ poker,” 


opportunit; : 
ibe much-abused “ baccarat. 


peasign 
e case, 


Of course, some one will quote chess as a game of pure 
skill, in which the element of chance does not enter at all. 
We should like to know how good a player a man must be 
before he can truly say that he never owes a victory or 
4 defeat at chess to good or ill-luck. Chess, as played 
by beginners, is far more often decided by chance than not. 
As played even by fairly good players, it is not always a 
game which is entirely controlled by their contending skill. 
A more than average player must often confess to himself 
that the result of a move was purely accidental, and that 
the very step which he regretted, the moment that it became 
irrevocable, was the step which ultimately opened the way to 
success. No doubt, among such chess-players as Messrs. 
Blackburne, Steinitz, and others, this element of chance is 
reduced to the minimum; but even in their game it must 
still exist to a certain extent. A player who is said to playa 
brilliant game must often appeal to blind fortune in making 
some of the moves which earn him the title. For from all 
accounts there are among even the best chess-players two 
different classes—the brilliant player and the machine-like 
player; that is to say, the player who sometimes goes astray 
from his rule and theory, and the player who never deviates 
from them ; and what advantage can the former ever hope to 
gain over the latter except it be with the aid of chance ? Even 
more strictly scientific than chess is the game of draughts. 
Between skilful players of draughts it seems impossible 
for there to be any room for the intervention of fortune. 
But, then, draughts, with all due deference to its players, is 
not a very amusing game; and they who seek amusement 
will probably reverse the board, and, with the cheerful rattle 
of dice, embark upon the chances of backgammon. Even in 
games of manual skill, it is the lurking element of chance 
which adds to them no unimportant attraction. The “ glorious 
uncertainty of cricket” is not an empty phrase; were it not 
for that uncertainty, a cricket-match would lose much of its 
interest, not only for the spectators, but for the players, too. 
And in cricket, tennis, and in other games, as in chess, there 
is also the distinction between the brilliant and the cautious 
player, the player who hazards the most and the player who 
hazards.the least; the one who sometimes is willing to de- 
pend on chance, and the one who is not. Now, there is no 
doubt which of these two the world most admires, and 
would most willingly emulate. Curiously enough, the same 
world that welcomes the element of chance in games 
of science and skill is always anxious to introduce some ele- 
ment of science into its diversions with pure chance. When 
it actually plays with fortune as an antagonist, it gets its 
keenest enjoyment from its efforts to load the dice. We do 
not suppose that the gambler exists who does not secretly 

cherish the fond idea that he can cheat fortune. If betting 
upon horse-races were a matter of absolute uncertainty, the 
bookmaker’s occupation would be gone, and the interest that 
We now display in betting—we mean to say in the improve- 
ment of our breed of horses—would speedily diminish. In 
this case, we try to cheat fortune with the science of superior 
information, and it must be confessed that the amusement 
allows a large margin for the operation of that science, and 
that the person who possesses it wins. The “ turf ” is a board 
upon which the game of pure chance is only played by fools. 
But, to take the roulette-table for an example. Here a man 
may really be said to pit himself against fortune, and to 
depend absolutely upon blind chance for his loss or victory 
and his amusement. And yet no gambler, however inveterate 





his practice, finds that the charm of the game for him lies in 
regarding it as one of pure and undiluted chance. His most 
poignant interest really consists in the unconquerable hope 
that he can cheat and outwit fortune itself. To which 
end he applies himself to the construction of “ martingales,” 
and other infallible systems based upon the calculation 
of unaccountable chances. Or, if his wit is unequal to so 
severe an exercise, he will try to summon an unknown force to 
his aid by certain superstitious rites. Even those players 
whose common-sense refuses to believe in the efficacy of either 
of these means, are not entirely free from the idea that one 
can play well or badly against chance ; and they speak scorn- 
fully of the weakling who does not know when “to back his 
luck,” or who throws good money after bad when the luck is 
against him. Still, it is obvious that this tendency to cir- 
cumvent chance by science does not imply a wish to eliminate 
chance altogether. 


We are hardly likely to wish that the games we play for our 
amusement should be carefully purged of chance, when it 
forms so important a part of the game of life itself. It is 
hard to imagine the man who would wish that his life should 
be absolutely freed from any element of chance; that he 
might never be the sport of either evil or good fortune. Most 
men, we fancy, would far rather run the risk of bad luck than 
relinquish the possibility of good. We may call it a gambling 
instinct if we like, but it is an instinct that is born in the 
human race, and one, moreover, that displays itself in almost 
all its transactions. The goddess of Chance may be blind, but, 
like the god of Love, she is none the less attractive to 
mankind on that account. Weoweall our spirit of adventure 
and half of our enterprise to her cult. We also owe to her 
fascinations many of our misfortunes. Mr. Gladstone did 
well when he came before the country empty-handed, and 
appealed to the blind faith of the electorate in what he would 
give them; it was the gambling instinct that answered him 
at the polls, and returned him with a majority. The country 
was well off before, but it could not resist the temptation of 
shutting its eyes, opening its mouth, and tasting what Mr. 
Gladstone put there. As for the Irishmen themselves, who 
are so ready to exchange a condition of orderly comfort for 
the fortunes of Donnybrook Fair, chance is the very savour 
of theirlives. “ What are ye waiting for? ” shouted the guard 
of a train between Kingstown and Dublin to the engine- 
driver. “For the express.” ‘“Agh, man, go on and chanst 
it!” We have no doubt that the injunction found a respon- 
sive echo in the breasts of all the Irish passengers. And, 
indeed, if chance plays no inconsiderable part in a nation’s 
policy, it plays no less a part in the life of the individual. 
How many steps do we take that are dictated by prudence, 
and how many at the promptings of chance? Is not matri- 
mony itself a lottery, and the happiness of our marriage a 
matter of luck? At least, the Daily Telegraph tells us 
so, and it has talked quite long enough on the subject to come 
to aconclusion. Even in that matter the most devout lover 
would possibly be loth to eliminate the element of chance 
altogether, for there is always a pleasing uncertainty in the 
phrase, “ For better or for worse.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee 
FROM PALESTINE TO ATTICA. 
As Jerusalem is the metropolis of man in his relations with 
the spiritual world, the city from which radiated “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles,” not less than the people of Israel, in all 
that appertains to the history of the human soul, from its 
birth on earth to the realm beyond the grave—the history of 
its sin, and sorrow, and death, and the way of its recovery to 
life, and hope, and joy—so Athens may be regarded as the 
metropolis of man in his relations with this world, the city in 
which the achievements of human nature in the realm of 
time reached their zenith. And modern civilisation, which is 
but another phrase for Christendom, is the product of the 
two combined. Both influences were necessary,—the influence 
of prophet, and law-giver, and psalmist from Juda, and the 
influence of poet, and orator, and artist from the Virgin City 
of the violet crown. For it is the mission of Christianity to 
redeem human nature in its integrity; not a part of it only, 
but the whole,—body, soul, and spirit. And how strange to 
reflect that the two peoples, who have thus together exercised 
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the most profound and enduring influence on the destinies of 
mankind, should have been numerically so insignificant. 
The Kingdom of Judah, in the time of Christ, hardly exceeded 
the boundaries of Attica; and Attica is a tract of land which, 
in its greatest length, is less than sixty miles, and in its 
greatest breadth is under thirty. Geographically, of course, 
Attica was but a small portion of the Hellenic world; but, for 
the purpose of my comparison, I am justified in regarding 
Attica as Hellas, for has not posterity allowed the claim of 
Attica to be ‘Eands ‘Eanudos—the Greece of Greece. 

A yachting cruise from Palestine to Athens, vid Constanti- 
nople, and from Athens, through the Gulf of Corinth, to 
Sicily and Naples, in delightful weather, is a pleasure to be 
enjoyed rather than described, for no description can impart 
to others an adequate impression of scenes so full of beauty 
and of historical interest. If the waves of the Mediterranean 
were vocal, what a history they could tell! for all that is 
most glorious in profane story, and all that is most holy in 
sacred, took place around its shores. In no other quarter of 
the globe do the beauties of Nature and the drama of human 
life offer so many and such varied attractions. In pic- 
turesque beauty and in cleanliness, a steam yacht is far inferior 
to a sailing yacht; but it has the advantage of being less 
dependent on winds and currents, and of being able to carry 
you where a sailing-boat could not venture. If the sea is 
uncomfortable, and time no object, you can run out of your 
course for shelter to the most convenient nook which the 
chart offers you. Thus, in going from Cyprus to Rhodes, we 
went for shelter into Phineka Bay, clean out of the route of 
yachts and trading-vessels. Behind us and shielding us 
were the fine group of the Khelidonia Islands. In front 
of us was the coast of Lycia, wild and_ beautiful ; 
snow-capped mountains, intersected by green valleys, rising 
tier above tier to the height of nearly 8,000 ft. When 
the wind abated, we steamed for six hours along a rock- 
bound coast, honeycombed with caves and very sparsely 
sprinkled with villages, though evidently able to sup- 
port a much larger population: a sight familiar to the 
traveller in every land blighted by Turkish rule. In the 
evening we anchored in Yali Bay, a lovely land-locked creek 
behind a little island called Ashilada. It was deep enough to 
float an ironclad, but so narrow that the yacht had only a 
hundred fathoms to swing in. No human habitation was 
visible, save a fisherman’s cottage above the shore. The moon 
was at the full, and shed a mild radiance over the crags which 
rose in front of us, and took weird shapes in the light and 
shadows through which they loomed over us. 

**How calm it was! The silence there 

By such a chain was bound 

That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller with his sound 

The inviolable quietness ; 
The breath of peace we drew 

With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew.” 

But I must hurry on, and must not linger even in the 
Bosphorus, much as I should like to put down my impres- 
sions of the city of Constantine as seen from the sea on a 
bright morning ; or from a drive round its triple line of walls, 
in which the breach still remains unrepaired through which 
the fierce Janissaries, held in reserve for the final assault, 
rushed in, to quote Gibbon’s words, “ fresh, vigorous, and in- 
vincible,” and overpowered the outnumbered and exhausted 
garrison; or from walks through its streets and bazaars. 
And the Bosphorus itself! What pen can describe it from 
Stamboul to the Black Sea, its shores lined with villas and 
kiosks, and stately palaces, and gay with foliage, and blossom, 
and flowers, both cultivated and wild? This is my last paper ; 
so I must take the reader straight on to Attica, leaving the 
glorious scenery and romantic memories of the intervening 
space to his imagination, or better knowledge. 

If it be true in general that— 

“ Who would a poet understand, 
Must visit first the poet’s land,” 
it is true in an eminent degree of Attica. Full insight into 
the unrivalled products of Hellenic genius is inseparable from 
the soil from which they sprang and the air which suffused 
them. Our minds and senses are best prepared to appreciate 
the wonderful works of Phidias, not in an atmosphere of 
London fogs, but by the bright scenery of the Ilissus, where 
the Parthenon stands out in its ruined magnificence against 





the lucid blue sky. Many a coast or isle more fruitty) ; 
washed by the bright Aigean, many a spot is there ul is 
beautiful or sublime to see, many a territory more . Mote 
but there was one charm in Attica which, in the aia mat 
tion, was nowhere else. The rich pastures of re - 
the plains of Argos, the Thessalian Vale—these }, 
the gift; still less had Beotia, which the mountain rap 

of Parnes and Citheron separated from Attica, Th 
incommunicable dower of Attica is its splendid is sng 
brious, pure, elastic, and singularly stimulating, fit condom va 
and emblem of the Attic genius; bringing out every hue a ; 
tender shade of the mountain landscapes, and colouring ty 
peculiar and various tints the marble of statues and templeg 
and making, at the same time, the olive, pale elsewher . glow 
like the arbutus or beech of the Umbrian hills. To the a 
cause also is doubtless due the peculiar fragrance of the wild 
thyme and other odorous herbs which carpet the slopes of 
Hymettus, perfuming the atmosphere to such a degree ag to 
attract the bees from the hives of Athens, and giving the 
honey of Hymettus that rare flavour which still justifies its 
classical fame. 


readia, 
ad not 


The Athens of Plato, indeed, is no longer there. Then the 
“ Long Walls” of Themistocles joined Athens to the Pireng 
and the intervening space of five miles made one street, which 
was thickly inhabited. And only one of the many temples of 
Athens still remains intact, while the Parthenon, the crown 
and glory of them all, is but a picturesque ruin. And they 
think of the statues which met the traveller everywhere, 
Pausanias tell us that in Athens alone there were more statues 
of gods than in all the rest of Greece; while Juvenal, with 
pardonable exaggeration, declares that gods were more com. 
monly met with in Athens than men. And while St. Paul was 
waiting in Athens for his companions, “ his spirit was stirred 
in him when he saw the city full of idols.” But, changed ag 
Athens is in that respect, its physical environment remains the 
same. There is less wood than in the time of Plato, who com. 
plained of the denudation that was going on even then. The 
plane-trees by the Ilissus, under the shade of which Socrates and 
Phedrus discoursed, are no longer there. But the Ilissus re. 
mains as of old, a torrent in winter, and a shallow rivulet in 
summer, as when Socrates and Phedrus walked ankle-deep up 
its bed to cool their feet before reclining under the plane-tree, 
“Tam fortunate in not having my sandals,” says Pheedrus; “and 
as you never have any ”’—a glimpse into the habits of Socrates 
—“T think we may go along the brook and cool our feet in 
the water. This is the easiest way, and at mid-day and in the 
summer is far from being unpleasant.” Pentelicus is also 
there with its inexhaustible marble, and Lycabettus towering 
over Athens, and Hymettus, its air fragrant with the odours 
of countless flowers, and resonant with the hum of its bees; 
and, in the distance, Aigina and Salamis, and the Acropolis 
of Corinth, and the headland of Sunium, and the violet 
billows breaking in foam against the strand; while close 
at hand is the Acropolis, with its thousand associations; an¢ 
the Pnyx, where the orators of Athens addressed the assembled 
citizens; and the Areopagus, where the Apostle of the Gentiles 
addressed the Athenians with such consummate skill. Moved 
as his spirit was by the all-pervading idolatry of the city, never- 
theless the Apostle’s wonderful tact never failed him fora 
moment. Beginning with a delicately-phrased compliment to 
their religious devotion, he adroitly takes his text from one of 
the altars dedicated to “an unknown god” which he enconn- 
tered in his rambles: “Iam here to tell you all about this God 
whom ye ignorantly worship. And, indeed, one of your own 
poets bears witness that we are all his offspring.” We can 
recall the scene. It was night. For that august Court, which 
had jurisdiction over heinous crimes and religious worship, 
met at night under the canopy of heaven; at first probably 
for some ritual reason, but later, if Lucian is to be believed, 
in order that, by trying the cause in the dark, the judges 
might hear the speaker without seeing his face, and thereby 
be influenced, perhaps, by some facial expression of emotion. 
The Areopagus is a rocky eminence below the propylea of 
the Acropolis, and overlooking the Agora. The summit of 
this rock is reached by a flight of sixteen steps cut in the 
stone. Not a trace now remains of the shrine of the 
Eumenides and other buildings which covered it. Here 
St. Paul addressed the Athenians, the Agora beneath him, 
and towering over him the Acropolis, with its coronet of 
temples. What impressive significance this must have given 
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aaron 
to his declaration as, after his wont, he proclaimed, with out- 


stretched hand, that the “unknown God” “dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” And so it is all through the 
enchanted land of Hellas. Inspection on the spot helps 
wonderfully to recall and explain the past. I never, for 
example, understood the comparative ease with which the 
Greeks routed the overwhelming hosts of Persia at Marathon 
and Salamis till I saw the scenes of those battles. Then it 
was easy to understand the matter. Their enormous superi- 
ority in numbers was, in fact, the ruin of the Persians. In 
the one case, there was no room to mancuvre for their army, 
in the other, for their fleet; and the Greeks, after the first 
onset, had them at their mercy. 
It was impossible to leave Greece without visiting Olympia, 
which occupied in the Hellenic world the place which Jeru- 
salem did in the Jewish, and which Rome occupies in the 
Roman Catholic world, and Mecca in the Mussulman. It was 
the religious centre of the Greeks not only throughout Hellas 
and the Archipelago, but throughout all the Greek colonies 
and dependencies. Thither repaired, every five years, all the 
power, and wealth, and rank, and intellect of every Greek 
land, secure of safety and of welcome; for the period of the 
gorgeous festival was a veritable “ truce of God.” Peace was 
enforced throughout the Hellenic world by sanctions too 
awful to be violated. To see the scene of the most splendid 
spectacle of the whole ancient world was worth a much longer 
journey than that from Athens; and there was the addi- 
tional inducement of the Hermes of Praxiteles, discovered 
a few years ago among the ruins of Olympia. Nothing 
can surpass the beauty and variety of the scenery from 
Athens to Olympia, along the Gulf of Corinth, and through 
the primeval oak forest and wide plain, with a _back- 
ground of snowy mountains, through which the railway passes 
after leaving Patras. And Olympia is worthy of such an in- 
troduction. Nature has wonderfully adapted it to its future 
destinies in giving to the famous plain of Elis an incomparable 
charm. On the north, the mountains of Achaia and the Alpine 
plateaux of Arcadia protect it against the cold winds that 
blow from that quarter. To the south, the forest of Messenia 
tempers the ardour of the noon-day breeze. Only towards the 
west is Olympia exposed, and that was an advantage, for 
through that channel in the mountains it is fanned by soft 
breezes from the sea. The hills are well wooded, and a thick 
wood surrounded also the sanctuary at the base, where the 
Claudeosand the Alpheios unite their waters. A long avenue 
of plane-trees sheltered under their shade a crowd of monu- 
mentsand temples, and a thicket of silver poplars overshadowed 
the tomb of Pelops; while the vine, the olive, and the myrtle 
intermingled their foliage on the slopes, and the meadows 
were brilliant with anemones; all combining to make the 
sanctuary of Olympia a fresh and verdant retreat. But lack 
of space forbids my dwelling on the physical surroundings and 
spectacular splendour of the Olympic games. So I must 
wind up with a cursory notice of the masterpiece of Praxi- 
teles. I was told by competent judges, native and foreign, in 
Athens, that the Hermes of Praxiteles was alone worth a 
journey to Olympia, and they did not mislead me. I cannot 
give a better idea of the impression which that vision of 
beauty made on me than by saying that, in spite of an almost 
fatal fever which seized me the previous day on the way to 
Olympia, I sat for some time by that statue, supported in a 
chair, and was so ravished by its exquisite grace and finish, 
that I forgot my weakness and pain. I had seen representa- 
tions of the statue in marble and photograph; but these show 
plainly how the life breathed into his work by the great 
master vanishes with the inevitable failure to reproduce his 
almost incredible perfection of finish. Words cannot describe 
the fresh grace, the exuberant gaiety, the divine cheerfulness 
which overspreads the face of Hermes as he dangles probably 
—for that part of the statue is lost—a bunch of grapes before 
the eyes of the infant Dionysos. The unanimous tradition of 
the ancients placed this statue, without hesitation, by the side 
of the masterpieces of Phidias. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. RHODES AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In an interesting article in the Spectator of August 27th 
about a recent speech made by Mr. Rhodes in Cape Town, you 











seem to treat as a matter of doubt whether he may not ulti- 
mately advocate a Republic in South Africa, and you certainly 
declare it to be a matter of indifference to yourself. 

Iam sure you will let me state that you do Mr. Rhodes 
what he would regard as a very grave injustice. If you will 
ask any one who has an intimate acquaintance with him, you 
will be told that the dominating principle of Mr. Rhodes’s life 
is the consolidation of all portions of the British Empire under 
the British crown. The idea of any one Colony, or group of 
Colonies, declaring itself to be a Republic, would, you will find, 
be utterly abhorrent to him. 

Indeed, for proof of this there is no need to go outside the 
very speech which was the subject of yourarticle. In the ver- 
batim report, which is lying before me, I find the following sen- 
tences :—‘ Now, I would appeal to you, can you fancy anything 
more detrimental to the feelings of the inhabitants of the Cape 
Colony than that our flag and our desires should disappear?” 
And, “I would feel most intensely a declaration of a Union of 
South Africa which meant the disappearance of my flag, 
because, if I have one good sentiment, it is the love for the 
flag that I have been born under.” 

Let me add, Sir, that Mr. Rhodes’s love of and pride in the 
British flag are common to the great body of our Colonists, 
and it is on that account largely, though not solely, that I 
venture to deprecate very earnestly the tone which the Spectator 
habitually takes upon the question of the political status of the 
Colonies. Iam perfectly convinced that this tone must cause 
regret and resentment, not merely to many home readers of the 
Spectator, but also to those thousands of Colonists who like to 
think that the Mother-country regards and values them as 
citizens of the Empire, no less than she does the people of 
Middlesex or of Midlothian. I do not forget the many eminent 
men who in days gone by have formed what was known as the 
“ Manchester School ;” but I never knew that any of those 
politicians acquiesced in the loss of our Colonial Empire on 
any other ground than that it was inevitable, or that they 
regarded as a matter of pure indifference whether the loss was 
or was not inevitable. Within the last few years, public 
feeling has been rapidly changing, and it is widely believed— 
and I think, outside the Spectator office, universally hoped— 
that means may be found to resist the centrifugal forces con- 
stantly at work within the Empire. It is quite possible that 
these hopes and beliefs may be ill-founded; but do they 
deserve to be condemned in advance? If any particular 
scheme for their realisation should, when produced, contain 
the elements of militarism, or be subversive of Free-trade 
doctrines, or in other ways be deserving of hostile criticism, 
then, surely, will be the moment for the Spectator to put its 
foot down. A consolidated British Empire might turn out to 
be the greatest engine for the spread of peace and commerce 
that the world has ever seen ; and even if this consolidation is 
as impracticable as the “‘ Manchester School” thought, it can 
hardly be regarded otherwise than as a legitimate and noble 
ambition. Why, then, Sir, should you offend the patriotism 
and aspirations of your readers without, as it seems respect- 
fully to me, any sufficient reason P—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 

[Our correspondent is quite mistaken. We have never been 
indifferent to any relaxation of the real tie between England 
and her Colonies. But we have held, and do hold, that it was 
quite possible that in certain eventualities adhesion to the 
formal tie might involve the relaxation of the real tie, and 
that relaxation of the formal tie might be essential to the 
drawing closer of the real tie—Ep. Spectator. | 





ENGLISH TENANT-RIGHT. 

[To tHe Eprtor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 26th, Mr. F. A. Channing, 
M.P., writes :—*“ By ‘tenant-right,’? I mean the right of a 
tenant to the value of the improvements made by himself.” 
For what it is worth, I submit my individual experience on 
this head, during twenty years of landownership in a dozen 
parishes in Cambridgeshire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxford- 
shire. It is unfortunately the case that tenants’ improve- 
ments are practically unknown on my estates, with the 
exception of a limited extent of drainage, where the tenant 
pays the labour, the landlord providing the pipes. I can 
only recall the case of a single improvement of any other 
kind carried out by a tenont, which consisted of an out- 
lying cattle-shed. For this I fully compensated him at the 
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expiration of his lease, although the tenant in question remains 
in occupation of his holding. I have, as landlord, laid out at 
least £30,000 in agricultural improvements. 


I agree with you that the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, 
would sufficiently protect the careful tenant from the confisca- 
tion of any improvement he might make. By careful, I mean 
the tenant who would take the trouble to comply with the 
terms of the Act by giving the requisite notices and obtaining 
his landlord’s consent—a consent very unlikely to be withheld 
in these ruinous times, unless the improvement were fanciful. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Siz Mile Bottom, Cambs, August 30th. W. H. Hatt. 





THE EXPULSION OF MONEY-CHANGERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SprctaTor.’’ | 
S1r,—The writer of “ A Diary in Palestine,” in the Spectator 
of August 26th, makes a double assumption in his explanation 
of “the meekness with which the profaners of the Temple 
departed” at the Lord’s bidding. He ‘assumes (1), that they 
were sitting in the Inner Court; (2), that they were Gentiles. 


As to (1), De Wette (on Matt. xxi., 12) says that the place 
where the requisites for sacrifice, &c., were offered for sale was 
in the Court of the Gentiles. The Gospel narrative simply 
says that they were é r~ iep9, a term including the whole 
of the sacred precinct. As to (2), it is surely in the highest 
degree improbable that the Jews, who were excited to fury by 
the rumour that Trophimus the Ephesian has been introduced 
into the Inner Court, would have permitted Gentile traffickers 
to sit there habitually. I may mention that the tablet to 
which your correspondent refers, warning Gentiles that the 
penalty for their entering the Inner Court was death, is en- 
graved in Riehm’s excellent ‘“ Handwérterbuch des Biblischen 
Alterthum,” p. 1,640. The same authority gives the number 
of gates leading from the Outer to the Inner Court as nine, 
not thirteen, the number given by “ M.”—TI an, Sir, &c., 

Rochester, August 30th. S. CHEETHAM. 





DREAMS. 
(To rue Epitor or tue “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1R,—Your interesting article on Mr. Greenwood’s paper 
brings to my mind a curious dream of my boyhood—one 
among very many. When I was a boy about twelve years of 
age, I had to learn, as a part of my “ evening preparation,” a 
page of what was then called a “table-book,”—a list of 
weights and measures, most of them obsolete, all of them 
nearly useless. In my effort to learn this, to repeat to my 
mother before going to bed, I broke down hopelessly, and she, 
like a wise woman, told me to put it away and try again in 
the morning. I put it away, but not till the morning, for 
during the night the task was learnt in a dream. The difficult 
page was before me as vividly as is the paper on which I am 
now writing. The column of useless stuff was read by me in 
my dream two or three times, and then, with closed book, I 
repeated it tomyself. The battle was won. The next morning, 
without again looking at the page, I repeated it to my mother. 
Surely there is something here interesting to the Psychical 
Society. This page, which I utterly failed to learn in my 
waking moments, was, notwithstanding, stamped on some- 
thing, somewhere, and reproduced in my sleep. To conclude, 
as you concluded your article, “Truly, ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of’ is a material which we have yet to analyse.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. M. Brrxpa.e. 


[We had no idea that this, the commonest of intellectual 
experiences, was ever questioned.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MARS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “Sprxctator,”] 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of August 20th, on 
what I think the insanely-foolish notion of trying to open 
communication with the inhabitants of Mars, you express 
the opinion that the effect of “the widening of our 
horizon” by astronomical discovery has been to deepen 
in an injurious degree the sense of human insignificance. 
That is not my feeling. The same truth may affect 





different minds differently, and in “The Scientific Bases of 
Faith,” published twenty years ago, I wrote :—‘It not only | 


ari 
magnifies the Creator’s glory, but to my mind it lessens th 
weight of the moral perplexities of this earth to . 
‘ Look up through night: the world is wide 3? 
to reflect that the same laws of matter and force are at work 
in our planet and in every one of 
‘Yonder hundred million spheres ;’ 
and to think it possible that many of the worlds around ng 
are portions not only of the same material universe, but also 
of the same moral and spiritual universe, with our own world: 
and that, as the laws of life are the same in organisms of 
diverse kinds, so the same mental, moral, and spiritual laws 
may be working in many worlds, to different results in each, 
and all of them admirable.”—I am, Sir, &c., / 
Belfast, August 27th. JOSEPH JOHN Murpny, 


QUOTATIONS. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—Permit me to differ from “A Constant Reader” ag to 
the propriety of the restriction which he seeks to impose upon 
the liberty of quotation. It is a liberty which may doubtless be 
abused, as when a Puritan parson, desiring to rebuke a certain 
“ worldly ” arrangement of the feminine coiffure then in Vogue 
under the name of “top-knot,” took his text from St. Matt, 
xxiv., 17: “Top not come down!” But who shall say that 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s citation when she first looked 
upon the turbid waters of the port of Liverpool—* The quality 
of Mersey is not strained ”—was any the less apt or legitimate 
because it was doubly distorted? If we are to use the 
tools of trade only for the precise purpose for which they were 
designed, there will be very little progress in the world. Shall 
we be restrained from applying the oft-cited phrase: “There 
were giants in those days,” to intellectual giants, because it thug 
“suggests to the hearer a meaning different from that in. 
tended by its author”? Or shall we hesitate to use “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” in a material, because Shakespeare em- 
ployed it in a figurative, sense? The particular quotation 
whose alleged misuse is the subject of your correspondent’s 
criticism—“ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin” 
—whatever Shakespeare may have intended to imply by it, 
contains a striking truth, expressed in a highly poetic and 
convenient form; and to argue that to use it otherwise than 
as Shakespeare conceived it is a “ pernicious example,” seems 
to be the extreme of hyper-criticism. As well insist that we 
must spell the words as Shakespeare spelled them, or, what 
would be still more confusing, pronounce them as Shakespeare 
pronounced them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Berlin, August 30th. VERNON. 








BOOKS. 
——=———— 
FRANCE OF TO-DAY.* 

THERE is much that is attractive, interesting, and valuable 
in Miss Betham-Edwards’s new book. It is intended to bea 
complete survey of France at the present time, a bird’s-eye 
view, giving all the chief characteristics of each part of the 
country, as mapped out into convenient sections for a journey 
from Paris. Thus.we are by turns carried east, west, north, 
and south, and are given all the results of the writer’s carefal 
personal observation, and of the information she has gained 
in the course of her various tours. The survey is also “re- 
trospective,” the book being written to the glory of the Third 
Republic, with the object of pointing out all the astonishing 
progress of the present day, and of contrasting the state of 
France now with its state under former Governments, and of 
course before the great Revolution, “the pole-star of modern 
universal history.” 

Those who share, though from a different standpoint, in 
Miss Betham-Edwards’s sincere love for France, will feel that 
it almost disarms criticism. But the book raises for them 
many questions, and a feeling of surprised disappointment, 
however well aware they may have been of the author’s bias, 
both religious and political. It is really startling that 4 
writer capable of such wide and deep study, such enthusiasm 
for beauty in all its forms, should commit herself to the 
narrow, one-sided views, the prejudices, the contradictions, 





* France of To-Day : a S:rvey, Comparative and Retrospective. By M. Retham- 
Edwards, Author of “ The Roof of France,” &c. 2vo's. Vol. I. London: 
Percival and Co, 1:92, 
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ghich are to be found in her present work. To judge by her 

ressions, one would think that nothing good in France, no 
a no greatness, no pleasantness of life above all, existed 
eid the days of the present Republic, flower-gardens at 
ilway-stations, “museums, picture-galleries, and industrial 
sbibitions.” We are given to understand, on the same page 
with the description of the town of Nevers, that all the 
heanty of French towns is owing to the Revolution. Then 
we hear of the “deep, rich bells of the Cathedral...... 
terraced city, ancient and modern, Cathedral tower, and vast 
many-buttressed nave surmounting both.” We admit all the 
ieauty and the charm, brilliancy of atmosphere, “ combined 
majesty and graciousness of outline,”—but we do not feel in- 
clined to thank the Revolution for the beauty of Nevers, or 
ofany other French town. The Revolution did not build the 
Cathedrals, and certainly her doctrines are not preached by 
the sound of their bells. The same inconsistent thought 
shows itself in ascribing joyfully to Angers “ material pro- 
gress worthy of Chicago,” and adding that of late years it 
has been “ Haussmannised within an inch of its ruin.” 
There is an old proverb which says that we cannot eat our 
cake and have it. If we find it necessary to be enthusiastic 
about material progress of a modern, American sort, and to 
consider it the only thing worth a nation’s living for, we must 
give up this lingering love of spiritual beauty, of that atmo- 
sphere, not yet quite lost to France, through which breathes 
the mysterious influence of old religion and of a civilisation 
which had something to say for itself, though it may have 
lacked Japanese cabinets, carpets and curtains, and bedrooms 
that “might have been fitted up by an upholsterer of Totten- 
ham Court Road.” 


Owing to all the variations of race, of soil, of climate, to be 
found in France, the well-being of the people of different 
departments is almost as unequal now as in the days 
of La Bruyére, whose terrible description, exaggerated for 
effect, of the peasants in one very poor neighbourhood, has 
been such a fine text for uncritical admirers of the Revolution. 
We know now that even in those days, and in spite of all their 
unfair burdens, the peasants in many parts were well fed, well 
clothed, and happy, though careful to hide their possessions 
from the eyes of the tax-gatherer. Rousseau, for instance, 
tells a curious story of that kind from his own experience. 
The prosperity of the peasants under the Third Republic, 
though it varies a good deal more, we think, than Miss 
Betham-Edwards will allow, is no doubt comparatively on a 
very high level, and, as she many times points out, is the 
strong backbone of France. M. Zola’s picture, as we might 
expect, fills her with indignation. Here she is probably right; 
but on her side she goes considerably too far in the way of 
idealism. Itis a relief to the reader to meet with the con- 
cession that “perhaps over-carefulness about money and a 
superabundance of wealth materialise the French character.” 
This is so certain and so true, that it spoils most of one’s plea- 
sure in studying the great material progress of France under the 
present régime. The rulers of France, if the peasants are to be 
called so, are people of a keen, narrow intelligence, of calcu- 
lating minds—still, however, capable of sordid suspiciousness 
and ignorant heathen superstition—and of a low moral ideal. 
The pleasant manners and respectable lives of many among 
them are not enough to disprove these statements. They are 
a generation of materialists, steadily, logically, and success- 
fally devoted to their religion, the worship of money. Their 
strong instinct of self-preservation can hardly be called 
patriotism. No one doubts the “unerring common-sense ” of 
“the homely yet dignified figure in blue blouse;” but he in 
his millions, with his undeniable virtues and attractions, is 
not an elevating subject for study, though the dead-weight of 
him may ensure the triumph of the Republic and the peace 
of France. 


As was to be expected, the Catholic Church in France fares 
badly in Miss Betham-Edwards’s hands; in fact, she attempts 
to lay on it the blame of peasant materialism—the result of 
Which, however, she admires, so that the Church’s supposed 
sin ought not to seem to her so black! One can only say that 
before the Revolution the peasants were Christians, and that 
the influences which have reigned more lately have left most 
of them without any religion at all. A writer who knows 
France well, and has studied her society thoroughly, having 
left no class out of view, remarks that if French society “ has 
not yet broken up, it is because France is still living on the 


remains: of her old capital, on the Christian education of 
children, the Christian devotion of religious women, and the 
Christian resignation of the poor.” However, in these 
matters of religion, Miss Betham-Edwards is not quite able 
to go the whole length with those minds—logical, as French 
minds generally are—which find no half-way house between 
the Catholic Church and materialism. She would, if she 
could, see a future for France in Protestantism. This, again, 
makes great demands on her idealising power, for she is 
obliged to confess, “as a rule, I have found the Reformed 
Church somewhat inadequate and lukewarm in country- 
places.” But she rejoices over the department of the Gard, 
which— 

“ Offers an anomaly pleasing to English observers and Pro- 

gressists generally. Here and here alone through the length 
and breadth of France are found villages without a Catholic 
church.” 
A few more departments so exceptional as the Gard, we are 
told, would be the saving of France. No intolerance, no 
superstition: Protestantism, intelligence, progress, go hand- 
in-hand. With regard to this, however, we come on more of 
those contradictions before noticed. A few pages later, we 
read of these Protestant “ progressists : ””— 

“These worthy country-folks stick to their prejudices tena- 

ciously as their forefathers to Protestantism. As soon persuade a 
nineteenth-century Huguenot of the Cévennes to worship the 
Virgin, as try a steam thrashing-machine! For nearly a quarter 
of a century the peasant-farmers of Quissac and its environs have 
had before their eyes the most enlightened agricultural methods 
year after year, object-lessons by which one might suppose the 
least enterprising would alertly profit. But no such thing!” 
No: Protestantism may have its advantages, but it has 
nothing in the world to do with intelligence. Also, if it was 
worth while to represent conversions to Protestantism as 
occurring frequently in France, it would have been worth 
while to give a more creditable instance than that, quoted from 
the Daily News in the note on p. 360, of the wholesale con- 
version of thecommune of Murat. This appears to have taken 
place for no better reason than because the commune quarrelled 
with the Bishop of Cahors, and refused to get up early to go 
to mass. 

It will thus be seen that the value of the book is seriously 
affected by religious prejudice. And we are further justified 
in saying this by the language in which the writer allows 
herself to describe Lourdes, for instance, and almost every 
other development of the Roman Catholic religion, or institu- 
tion depending on it. In fact, her tone with regard to these 
subjects quite does away with the impartiality which one 
naturally wants and expects in a bird’s-eye view such as this. 
She takes no trouble to understand one great section of the 
French people. Treating them with scorn as “ reactionaries,” 
she can hardly bring herself to be barely civil to those who, 
after all, represent a France that has not yet ceased to exist, 
and who are themselves, we may venture to say, the salt of 
France as she is now, and her only defence against being swal- 
lowed up completely by a low, money-grubbing materialism. 
Miss Betham-Edwards is inclined to credit French Catholics, 
most unjustly, with the souls of persecutors. One feels that 
in her mind these good and gentle women brought up in con- 
vents, these men who have kept their faith in spite of the 
times, almost deserve the same kind of language that she 
bestows on poor Madame de Maintenon. It can hardly be 
called parliamentary. For instance :— 

“The prude whose virtue caused more mischief than the vices 

of all the Montespans and Dubarrys put together...... 
veritable fury, carrying fire and sword wherever she went, her 
path marked by tears, bloodshed, and ruin.” 
One or two other points show that Miss Betham-Edwards is 
not very well acquainted with that side of society in France 
which she finds it so difficult to tolerate. There is something 
naif in such a remark as this :— 

“‘T oncetook steps to place a young English Jewess as governess 
in France, but found that none excepting Protestants would 
receive her.” (!) 

(Protestants, by-the-bye, who did not care much about the 
religious opinions of their children.) Miss Betham-Edwards 
found no friendly intercourse between the peasants and 
the rich Catholic bourgeois, “ notaries, advocates, and others, 
all landowners and country gentlemen in a certain sense; ” 
and she notes “the fact that when I did find the peasants 
living on sociable terms with their richer neighbours, 
those neighbours were Liberals in the fullest sense of the 





word.” If she had looked a little further, a little deeper, 
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she would have found in old Catholic and Royalist families, 
scattered all over France in many a chdteau, the kindest 
feeling, the readiest benevolence, towards peasant neighbours, 
only checked, and this too often, by the sordid, ungracious, 
envious spirit which “ progress” has set so strongly growing 
among the peasants themselves. The mutual dislike of bowr- 
geois and peasant is a very old story; but even before the 
Revolution, as many witnesses have told us, noble and peasant 
were on friendly terms together. 


We have one more criticism to make; and that is on the 
astonishing statement that the village school in France 
* could not be said to exist” before the Revolution, and that 
if it did, “writing, reading, arithmetic, and the teaching of 
French were deemed unnecessary.” We can only refer to M. 
Albert Babeau’s book on the subject, which proves that village 
schools in France were both many and good before the Revo- 
lution, according to the ideas of the time. There was not so 
very much difference in the number of those who could read 
and write before the Revolution and in the year 1866, when 
Miss Betham-Edwards herself states that “35 per cent. of the 
entire population of France could neither read nor write.” In 
1780, according to M. Babeau, 47 per cent. could read and 
write in the Aube, an average part of France, and in Paris 
there was hardly any one who could not read. The lowest 
depth of national ignorance was reached in the days of the 
Directoire. Of course the strides made in the last twenty 
years have been enormous, and the credit of them is due to 
the Republic. There is no lack of knowledge in France now. 
Miss Betham-Edwards, however, might have spared us sundry 
unkind remarks on the village voluntary schools which are 
still here and there taught by Sisters, and also the statement, 
which, if true in one instance, is far from being generally 
so, that in these schools the girls receive as prizes “dry 
theological treatises, lives of saints, expositions of the sacra- 
ments, and so on, the only attraction being a gaudy cover.” 
In July last year, the present writer saw the prizes which were 
to be given in one of these schools. Their covers certainly were 
gaudy ; but their inside was equally cheerful, consisting of 
stories of all kinds. And after all, the life of a saint might be 
quite as appropriate a prize as Lord Lytton’s Pelham, for 
instance, which was given in an English National school the 
other day. 

We have pointed out our disagreements with Miss Betham- 
Edwards the more frankly, because below all the criticism lies 
sincere though disappointed admiration. If only, with all her 
great stores of information and descriptive power, she could 
take a higher and wider view, her books would gain tenfold in 
interest and value. And as it is, we frequently follow her 
with great pleasure and real profit, enjoying her appreciation 
of one of the greatest and most charming countries in the 
world, sharing her sympathy in its troubles, and with certain 
variations, her hopes for its future. We look forward to the 
second volume of a very remarkable though sometimes irri- 
tating book. 





THE NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE.* 
On a former occasion (December 6th, 1890), in a review of the 
eighth volume of the important work of Mr. Furness, we gave 
a somewhat detailed account of the old “ Variorum ” Shake- 
speare, the last edition of which is that of Malone, published 
in 1821, and of the relation in which the new “ Variorum ” of 
Mr. Furness stands to it. And now that a new volume (the 
ninth) lies before us, we will proceed to such examination as 
our space permits of this volume, only first saying that it 
follows in plan of criticism the method of the former 
volumes. The various readings of the text, actual or con- 
jectural, are first given with precision; the explanatory and 
other criticisms of all the older commentators are given in 
a compressed form, and supplemented with the like criticisms, 
very considerable in number, since the date of Malone’s 
edition; while to these are added a large selection from 
those so-called wsthetic criticisms which have formed so 
large a part of the critical apparatus of the student of Shake- 
speare during the present century, though their existence was 
hardly known to Malone. And we will here content ourselves 
with saying—and, as far as may be, showing—that the critical 
treatment of The Tempest in the present volume does not fall 


* A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard Furness, 
Vol. IX.—The Tempest. Philadelphia and London: J. B, Lippincott and Co. 
1892, 














short in thoroughness and excellence of those of th, 
former volumes. 


But some persons ask, and always will ask, Wh 
not be content to read Shakespeare himself, and 
without calling in Dryasdust and Smellfungu 
Children of the Mist, the Germans, and men of German. |i, 
mind, to bestow their tediousness upon us? There Fs € 
have been, and always will be, such haters of the peta 
tors among the men who undoubtedly admire and enjoy Shake. 
speare: men who accept Johnson’s famous alternative of risin A 
on the wing of imagination as they read, but who do not even 
agree with him, that commentaries are a “ necessary eyj],” but 
rather think them an evil for which they see no necegg} 
all. We respect them, and their honest love of Shakespeare 
But we ask them to grant us, the students of commentaries 
the tolerance they demand for themselves. Let usassure then 
that among the readers of Shakespeare who rise highest on 
the wing of imagination, there are many to whom the learned 
investigations of the commentators are not even a necessary 
evil, but a necessary good. Analysis is often as truly the 
handmaid of poetry as of science, provided only that it js 
seen to be the means to an end, and not the end itself, yy 
one could read this volume of criticisms on The Tempest with. 
out understanding The Tempest, and entering into the depths 
of its poetry better than he did before; and this whether he 
agrees with all the conclusions of the learned editor or not, 
Mr. Furness has the judicial mind. He knows that (to 
borrow the words of Grote) “the lesson must be learnt, 
hard and painful though it be, that no imaginable reach of 
critical acumen will, of itself, enable us to discriminate fancy 
from reality, in the absence of a tolerable stock of evidence.” 
And, therefore, like an English (and doubtless, we may add, 
an American) judge, he does not give an absolute and tren. 
chant decision of his own, but sums up the case by an elabo. 
rate and complete statement of all the evidence on both sides, 
pointing out its strength or its weakness, and leaving his 
readers, like a jury, to come to their own conclusion, even 
while he suggests his own. 
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In the case of The Tempest, more than in that of most of 
Shakespeare’s plays, this general summing-up of the facts 
and fictions of the commentators is limited to the question 
of its date. There is no quarto edition to raise a discus. 
sion as to variations between it and the folio. The text 
of the folio is printed with a care and correctness not found 
in any of the other plays, except the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
which immediately follows it. And the conflicts of conjec. 
tures and of speculations, with each other or among them- 
selves, have mainly ranged round the question of the date of 
the play. The Tempest stands first in the first folio. Was 
this because the editors knew—as they might have known 
if the fact was so—that this was the earliest of Shake- 
‘speare’s plays? Or was it because they—in anticipation of 
the esthetic method—saw in it an epitome of the whole drama 
of human life, and therefore a fitting introduction to Shake- 
speare’s whole series of such representations; or was it an 
unconscious instinct on their part, or even a happy accident, 
or a mere accident with no significance, and from which noin- 
ferencecanbedrawn? The list of Shakespeare’s plays printed 
by Meres in 1598 proves, by the absence of The Tempest, that 
it was of a later date, unless we accept Hunter’s suggestion 
that this play is meant by Love’s Labours Won in that list, 
and that the earlier, not the later date, is thus established. 
Ben Jonson’s reference to stage monsters and thunder and 
lightning is scoffed out of court by Giffard. And then there 
is mixed up inextricably with the other evidence, that as to 
the source of the play. Was the subject suggested to the 
poet by a German play, in which it is possible to find, or to 
fancy, some resemblances; or by Raleigh’s account of his 
adventures; or by the stormy weather in London; or by the 
narrative of the shipwreck of Sir George Somers on the 
coast of Bermuda? And if the last, did Shakespeare write 
before or after the publication of the account by William 
Strachey, not published till 1612? The greater part of these 
arguments, pro and con, and of many like ones which we 
have not room to state, seem to us to belong to what we 
once called the method of the two “Ms” by which Captain 
Fluellen established the resemblance of Monmouth and 
Macedon, by showing that each has a river, “and there is 
salmons in both.” The net result, as summed up by Mr. 
Furness, is that The Tempest was probably written between 
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: 
1610-1611, and that althongh the description of the ship- 
wreck seems to correspond most exactly with that of William 
Strachey, published in 1612, and that although Malone shows 
much reason for the earlier date of 1610 for the play, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that Shakespeare had the story from 
the lips of Strachey, who lived at Blackfriars, a friend of Ben 
Jonson, and himself something of a poet. 

Hunter, quoted by Mr. Furness, has found in Italian 
history an Alonzo, King of Naples, with his son Ferdinand, a 
panished Duke of Milan, and a marriage union between the 
twohouses. The identity of the names makes it probable that 
we may add them to the material—and others also have been 
suggested—to which the art of Shakespeare “ gave the fashion ” 
in The Tempest. And he who has entered the Bay of Naples on 
aspring morning, after a day and a night spent in a Mediter- 
ranean storm, and felt the enchantment of the still, deep-blue 
sky and sea of “‘that piece of heaven fallen upon earth,” will 
understand how he exercised his art. Like the conjurer-poet 
of Horace, or of Sa’di, transporting us from Thebes to Athens, 
or from Damascus to Constantinople, Shakespeare, “apart 
from place, withholding time,” has brought together and fused 
into one the still-vexed Bermoothes, that “isle of devils,” and 
fit home of Sycorax and Caliban, and the lovely island which 
we all know so well, the abode of Miranda and of Ariel, lying 
between the Naples and Tunis of our imaginations. Want of 
space forbids us to say more of the many important contribu- 
tions to the study of The Tempest which this volume contains, 
except to mention—for it is too long to quote—the very 
interesting criticism of Mrs. F. A. Kemble, now, as we under- 
stand, first printed. 





A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF TENNYSON’S 
“MAUD.” * 


Tuis work is a masterpiece of its kind. M. Fauvel has 
shown himself a true lover of our Laureate’s poetry; his 
preface testifies to his sincerity, and his compliments to him 
and the proofs of his deep admiration and appreciation are 
worded most gracefully. After references to Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, and Browning, he says :— 
“ Mais, de tous les réveurs qui, grandis par /hommage, 

Comme les demi-dieux ont plané sur notre age, 

Le plus haut, le plus pur et le plus inspiré, 

Celui dont tout lame est la splendeur du Vrai, 

Celui qui, dans son oeuvre (en est-il de plus grandes ?) 

Dit les beaux dévoiments et les vieilles légendes 

Est le maitre accompli dont j’ai pieusement 

D’une fidéle main, traduit le sentiment.” 
And this last statement of his is no vain assertion ; he has 
translated the sentiment faithfully, and much praise is due to 
him for having done it so well, and for having at the same 
time translated with so much elegance of expression. There 
are no aggressive mistranslations which entirely alter the 
sense, or pervert or destroy the sentiment; and therefore, 
just as Canon Ainger’s Tennyson for the Young has been 
largely adopted for school teaching, this work might with 
advantage be utilised for the same purpose. It is not an ex- 
pensive one, being published at the modest sum of one franc. 
The printing is large and very clear, and the chief errors seem 
to lie in the omission of accents. For instance, in the third 
line of the preface, the last word which has to rhyme with 
“né” is given as “assassine,” instead of “assassiné;” and 
the like occurs again at the end, when, instead of printing 
“Réveillez-moi de grand matin, mon frére aimé,” the accent 
is omitted on the last word, which reads as “aime,” and which 
has to rhyme with “Mai.” These things might puzzle a 
young scholar. 

In Canto I., verse 2, M. Fauvel thinks that it was the rock, 
and not the corpse of Maud’s lover’s father, that was mangled 
and flattened, for he renders it :—‘ Le rocher qui tomba avec 
lui git encore 14, fracassé, aplati, brisé, éparpillé dans le sol.” 
In verse 6 he transforms the substantive “lust” into the verb. 
The original reads :— 

“And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 

Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearth- 

stone ?” 
But the translator gives it :— 
_. “Et ceux qui, dans l’esprit de Cain ont le désir du gain, valent- 
ils mieux ou moins que le cour du citoyen qui gerroie en sifflant 
sur son propre foyer.” 


Pe French Translation of Maud.” By Henri Fauvel. Havre: Le Male 
at Cie. 


Aliso, in verse 9, he seems to think that it is meant that the 
“ days go by slurring,” instead of that “ Peace slurs them,” for 
his words read: “ Et les jours souillés écoulent.” He renders 
very clearly the purport of Lord Tennyson’s line, “ When 
only the ledger lives,” by “Les registres sont les maitres;” 
but he fails when he has to translate further, “ and when only 
not all men lie,” for his sentence implies rather, “and men 
are not the only ones to lie,”’—“ et les hommes ne sont plus 
les seuls & mentir.” For some reason or other, in verse 10 he 
only translates two of the articles sold as a bread substitute. 
In the original it is: “And chalk and alum and plaster are 
sold to the poor for bread;” but M. Fauvel ignores the chalk : 
“Et pour pain, on vend au pauvre de l’alun et du platre.” 
The writer has looked into many French dictionaries, but in 
none of them does he find “ conciliabule ” given as the trans- 
lation of “centre-bit.” M. Fauvel uses it so, however, 
rendering for “ the villainous centre-bits,” “les conciliabules 
de coquins.” The Petit Dictionnaire Frangais interprets 
“ conciliabule ” as “ assemblée secréte et illégale.” 

M. Fauvel has hardly succeeded with his translation in 
verse 13, Canto I. of “snub-nosed, smooth-faced rogue,” 
when he turns it into “le coquin a la face vile au nez 
fureteur ;” and in verse 18: “Maud 4 la jolie moue quand 
mon pére agitait les raisins 4 sa vue,” is weak for: “Maud 
with her sweet purse-mouth.when my father dangled the 
grapes ;” and he has to take four words to translate “ moon- 
faced,” using ‘‘aux joues potelées et rondes.’ But to com- 
pensate for these few faults, the rest of the Canto has been 
translated with great clearness, and over and over again 
M. Fauvel may be complimented on expressing so much in so 
few words. One pardonable mistake he has made; he thinks 
the “snub-nosed, smooth-faced rogue” already alluded to 
was meant to be capable of striking, not as Lord Tennyson 
means it, “home,” but to “defend his home;” for his lines 
run: “Et frapperait s'il le pouvait, fat ce méme avec son 
aune friponne pour défendre son toit.” 

In many cases M. Fauvel has dealt in a most masterly 
manner with phrases that would have puzzled many of his 
confréres. The writer anticipated that in Canto VL, verse 6, 
the adjective “glassy” (“with a glassy smile his brutal 
scorn”) would puzzle M. Fauvel, who has tried to get over it 
by using “ banal,” which would have been a better rendering 
had it been a commonplace or hackneyed smile ; and for “ That 
jewelled mass of millinery,” “Cette masse de bijoux et de 
coiefichets ” is a very free translation. A difficulty was again 
anticipated in Canto X., verse 2, where M. Fauvel has to give 
an equivalent for “a padded shape;” he goes at it with “a 
Yair nul.” One would have thought, however, that no diffi- 
culty could come out of the line, “To preach our poor little 
army down,” Canto X., verse 3; but M. Fauvel avoids “armée,” 
and substitutes “ parti” (‘‘vint précher contre notre pauvre 
petit parti”). This is curious. 

The translations of Cantos XI. and XII. are simply 
admirable, and done as no one but one who entered from his 
innermost soul into the feeling expressed could have done. 
In Canto XIIL., verse 1, “ Barbarous opulence jewel thick” is 
rendered rather lamely by “Et ses bijoux par un étalage 
barbare et fastidieux.” In Canto XVIII, verse 6, “ A purer 
sapphire melts into the sea,” is rendered thus: “ Le ciel est 
teinté d’un plus pur saphir.” Why “le ciel” instead of 
“Ja mer”? 

In the translation of the second part of Canto I., verse 1, 
M. Fauvel is seriously at fault in translating “ He fiercely gave 
me the lie.’ He turns it as if it were “ He threw ancient 
calumnies in my teeth.’ “Il me jeta au visage d’anciennes 
calomnies.” In the same canto, “ The ghastly wraith of one 
that I know,” is unsatisfactorily converted into “ Le spectre 
de l’étre que je connais bien.” It is certainly to be hoped 
that M. Fauvel will reap a well-deserved benefit by having his 
admirable translation circulated largely in England. Should 
he come here, he may rest assured he will find many Tennyson 
lovers ready to thank him for his good work. 

For the upper forms of girls’ high schools, it is particularly 
well suited ; and for all students, in fact, who have any of the 
poetic element in them, this work will have a special fascina- 
tion, so beautiful is the wording, so choice and so elegant are 
M. Fauvel’s expressions, so light and delicate his hand in 
dealing with those rare beauties that abound in Maud, and 
which are unsullied by his rendering. Had any one asserted 
beforehand that he would have been so successful in this, his 
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earnest work of hero-worship, it would have been contro- 
verted; but the thing is done, the translation exists, and 
honour be to M. Henri Fauvel for his achievement. 





A COMMUNISTIC PROPHET.* 

THERE are men who lack the courage of their convictions. 
Of these is not Mr. Frederick Engels. He has the courage 
both of his convictions and his predictions. In 1845 he wrote 
a book, from the communistic point of view, on the condition 
of the working class in England, which he described as being 
so bad that it could not well be worse, imputing all their woes 
to the greed of capitalists and the selfishness of the bourgeoisie, 
meaning thereby all who do not earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow. This book, which has been long out of print, 
is now republished, with a preface dated January, 1892, 
wherein the author reaffirms his opinions, and protests anew 
that what he calls the capitalistic system is alone responsible 
for the evils which he exaggerates and deplores ; the inference, 
of course, being that if this system were replaced by State 
Communism, violently or otherwise, the working classes 
would be made happy as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, 
and everything be for the best in the best of possible worlds. 
This conclusion, be it observed, is unsupported either by argau- 
ment or evidence; for, like the traditional judge, Mr. Engels 
offers no reasons for his judgments, and lays down the law 
with the anhesitating confidence of an infallible Pope de- 
livering himself of a new dogma. Nevertheless, his book is 
well-timed and was perhaps worth republishing, if only to 
show what foolish things a clever man may say. Mr. Engels 
has a swift and vigorous style; he testifies in many instances 
as an eye-witness, and his description of the condition of the 
working classes at the period in question, though not always 
accurate, is vivid and picturesque. 

By comparing his account of past times with our own 
knowledge of the present, we see how great are the strides we 
have made since 1844, how much better off are the masses, 
how much pleasanter their lives, how much brighter their 
prospects,—and all without that cataclysm which Mr. Engels 
foretold and apparently desired. He asserted (writing in 
1845) that by 1852 or 1853 (there is nothing like being exact) 
the English people would have had “ enough of being plundered 
by the capitalists, and left to starve when the capitalists no 
longer required their services ;” and then he goes on:— 

“Tf, up to that time, the English bourgeoisie does not pause to 
reflect,—and to all appearance it certainly will not do so,—a re- 
volution will follow with which none hitherto known can be com- 
pared. The proletarians, driven to despair, will seize the torch 
which Stephens has preached to them (sic); the vengeance 
will come down with a wrath of which the rage of 1793 gives no 
true idea. The war of the poor against the rich will be the 
bloodiest ever waged. Even the union of a part of the bourgeoisie 
with the proletariat, even a general reform of the bourgeoisie, 
would not help matters. ..... These are inferences which may 
be drawn with the greatest certainty ; conclusions, the premises 
for which are undeniable facts, partly of historical development, 
partly facts inherent in human nature. Prophecy is nowhere so 
easy as in England, where all the component elements of society 
are clearly defined and sharply separated.” 

Why prophecy should be easy because the component 
elements are sharply defined, is not made plain to us. 
This, however, is a mere detail; if we are unable to follow 
Mr. Engels’s arguments, that is no reason why we should not 
accept his conclusions ; and it is evident, from the tone of his 
preface, that neither the failure of his forecasts nor the logic 
of facts has disturbed the serenity of his self-confidence. The 
bourgeoisie are still his abhorrence; and if they treat the 
working man better than they did in days gone by, it is with 
the object of getting more work out of him, or for some 
equally sordid reason. Even the improvement, which our 
author admits, “ makes more evident the central fact that the 
cause of the miserable condition of the working class is to be 
sought, not in these minor grievances (such as have been re- 
dressed since 1844), but in the capitalistic system itself.” The 
alternative of the capitalistic system is the suppression of 
private capitalists, and the organisation of industry by the 
State. The State would become the universal employer, pro- 
ducer, and paymaster. Factories, machine-shops, newspapers, 
farms, and, we presume, every other enterprise now worked 
on the “capitalistic system,” would be “run” by Govern- 
ment officers in the interest of the community. It passes 





* The Condit on of the Working Class in England in 1844, With Preface written 
in 1892, By Frederick Engels. London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
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comprehension how people of culture, men who can think 


like Marx and write like Mr. Engels, are able to per. 

suade themselves and others of the feasibility of State 

socialism. Everybody who knows aught of human nature, or 

has any acquaintance with affairs, knows that no such system 

could by any possibility succeed, that it could not even be 

initiated without a degree of confusion and coercion, configea. 

tion and oppression from which the mind shrinks in dismay. 

And yet there are millions in Germany, and probably ag 

many in France, who believe that with the triumph of 

social democracy would begin an industrial millennium, 

an era of uninterrupted prosperity. The rank and file 

believe it partly because they think any change woulg 

be for the better, partly because they are told so by their 
leaders; their leaders believe it, either because they are 
incapable of reasoning, or because, like some medizval saints, 
they ignore reason and despise facts. Able man as he is, it 
does not seem to occur to Mr. Engels that when he assails the 
existing economic system, and asserts that some other system 
which has never been tried would remove the evils he sgetg 
forth, the burden of proof rests with him. He cannot know 
that the cataclysm which he desires would produce the regult 
which he predicts. He only thinks so, and The Condition of 
the Working Class so abounds with anticipations which haye 
been falsified by the event, that a better title for it would be 
“The Vanity of Prophesying.” In 1845, he denounced Free. 
trade and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, because, in his 
opinion, they would be followed bya fall of wages. They 
have been followed by a rise of wages, probably greater 
than ever previously took place in so short a time, a rise 
which has coincided with a 20 per cent. diminution, in the 
textile and engineering trades, of working time. Forty. 
eight years ago the factory day was twelve hours; it is now 
nine and a half, and the purchasing power of money is 
greater than it was then. With more thrift and less drink, 
the working class of this country would be as well off as the 
mass of mankind can hope to be,—or probably ever will be. For 
years past the tendency has been for protits to fall and wages 
to rise; and the extinction or serious diminution of the 
capital, which so greatly rouses communistic ire, would be the 
utter ruin of wage-earners. 

Another communistic theory, one which Mr. Engels 
proclaims in almost every chapter of his book, is that 
society is divided into two distinct classes, bourgeoisie and 
proletarians; and as the latter are defined as depending 
on their day’s work (when they can get it) for their 
day’s food, the former category must include all who 
have aught to lose, whether they be “hands” who have 
saved money, or factory- masters who have made for- 
tunes. Socialists contend that the proletarians are in the 
majority. But this is a pure assumption. We, on the con- 
trary, contend that the Haves outnumber the Have-nots ; and 
even the Have-nots in this country, whatever they may be in 
Germany, are a long way from believing that a general 
cataclysm would improve their condition. In truth, Socialism 
of the sort advocated by Mr. Engels, though a noisy creed, is 
a hopeless cause. Even in Germany, where the governing 
classes so much dread it, and its votaries are so many, a social 
revolution is altogether inconceivable. Whether the bourgeoisie 
outnumber the proletarians or not, they are, at any rate, a 
powerful minority; dispose of all the wealth of the com- 
munity and all the forces of the State, and include 
the ablest and most energetic members of the community. 
The issue of a contest waged under these conditions 
could hardly be doubtful; and a Communistic revolution 
without a contest is not in the nature of things. One 
chief function and raison d’étre of Governments is the 
encouragement of thrift by the protection of property; 
andas the chief object of militant Socialists is the suppression 
of private property, an object which can be attained only by 
despoiling individual owners, they would be resisted to the 
death not alone by the constituted authorities, but by every 
man who has aught to lose. 

Nevertheless, the teachings of gentlemen like Mr. Engels 
do an infinuy of mischief. We make no doubt that he is a 
humane man, who would shrink with horror from the idea of 
putting a single capitalist to death. Unfortunately, behind 
him and his like are men who accept their doctrines in blind 
faith, and scruple not to carry them into effect. The Paris 
insurrections of 1849-1872, which cost the lives of thousands, 
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were due to the teachings of Communistic prophets, and the 
outrages which have lately terrorised the French capital, are 
causing so much confusion in the United States, and will 
inevitably, if repeated, provoke cruel reprisals, are the 
handiwork of fanatics who have sat at the feet of the 


cultured advocates of anarchy and disorder. 





THE FORMAL ENGLISH GARDEN.* 


Messrs. Blomfield and Thomas have done a good work in 
putting this book together, for it may serve to give burial to 
certain tiresome fallacies. The mother-fallacy in this matter 
is neatly challenged by the title of their book, The “ Formal” 
Garden. “Formal” is the question-begging word that the 
landscape gardeners have used as a reproach, and nothing 
clears the air more than to accept the word of abuse, and, as 
in this case, to say: “ Formal! Why, of course. What else 
ghould a garden be but formal?” Then, while the adversary 
reflects, gaping, you soberly reason with him, remind him that 
a house is not a product of Nature like a tree, that its lines 
are a contravention of Nature’s lines, and that, just as natural 
forms, when admitted to the decoration of a house, must 
put off half their nature at the bidding of architecture, 
so Nature itself, when admitted to the decoration of a 
garden, must still feel and confess that influence of the 
house, must play up to its design, and make a virtue of 
formality. For a house does not end where its walls touch the 
ground; as a statue has a pedestal, so has it a platform anda 
setting, and within the grounds of that setting, turf, and trees, 
and flowers become the stuff for floors and screens, so much 
green paint and coloured mosaic for the architect to handle. 
The theory against which this book is directed was really 
based on a horror of the straight line, and its expounders, had 
they been logical, would have abolished architecture itself. 
Du Fresnoy, the Boileau of painting, was the prophet of those 
who might be called the Curly Masters, and his ideal in Nature 
and in Art was the dissimulation of geometry and the evasion 


of symmetry— 
«When squares or angles join, 
When flows in tedious parallel the line, 
Acute, obtuse, whene’er the forms appear, 
Or take a formal geometric air, 
This will displease, and the offended eye 
Nauseates the tame and irksome symmetry.” 
The translator of Du Fresnoy, the jobbing poet of Nuneham 
Mason (not referred to, we think, by Mr. Blomfield), applied 
these wsthetics to gardening in his poem, “The English 
Garden.” 
“Thy happy art shall learn 
To melt in fluent curves whate’er is straight, 
Acute, or parallel. For, these unchanged, 
Nature and she disdain the formal scene.” 


This line, carried out in the garden by the suppression of 
avenues and fences, and the wriggling about of paths, 
ought to have led on to the suppression of buildings, 
but the author’s way was to “dare with caution,” as he 
puts it, and he compromised with architecture by culti- 
vating the ruin. Thus his model gardener, having to put 
up a dairy and an icehouse in his grounds, disguised the one 
as a ruined abbey, the other as a fortress with a portcullis. 
The whole theory seems absurd enough, and yet behind every 
system of wrong esthetics there is an artist whom it is an 
attempt to formulate. The artist in this case was Claude, 
and what the English landscape gardener really wanted to do 
was to reproduce in an English park Claude’s dignified tran- 
scripts of the scenery of Rome and Tivoli. When Kent and 
Brown reduced this to an absurdity by constructing landscape 
pictures that would not reverse, and still more when the tiny 
plot of a London villa is handled on the assumption that 
it is a Campagna, the formula disproves itself. But if a 
landscape is to be handled, and not a garden, the Claudian 
can make out a good case for himself, and he can always 
make things uncomfortable for the architect-gardener at the 
point where the garden leaves off, and outside nature in park 
or landscape begins. The designer of big ideas will always 
be tormented by the desire to include and relate everything 
within the horizon; and, viewed from a neighbouring height, 
his formal boundaries, however well they fit with the lines of 
his building, may cut a very awkward patch on the landscape. 


But, granted the garden (and it follows from the house), 
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certain obvious consequences may be drawn out from the 
conception of this outer court of the house. It is a 
garden, and not a field. Hence we shall have not the 
winding path and the irregular turf, but the formal walk, 
the terrace, the level lawn. More especially in England will 
this last feature, one of the most beautiful distortions of 
Nature man has achieved, be made predominant. As the 
authors point out, the game of tennis has happily done much 
to restore our lawns to us that were once worried and 
chopped up by flower-beds. What is wanted is to treat 
them architecturally, like the old bowling-greens. And 
if lawns ought to be simple and ample, so ought flower- 
beds. Geometry per se is not architecture; and here, as in 
housebuilding, ornament and ingenuity of device should be 
held in check by a sense of scale and total effect. 

Again, a garden is a garden, and therefore enclosed. The 
landscape gardener replaced the boundary wall by the “ ha- 
ha,” which enabled you to imagine that the sheep were 
nibbling the lawn. The modern heresy is the still more tire- 
some iron railing, a compromise ugly in itself, and ineffective 
for both those inside and those outside. 

Nor is a garden a museum. To collect within a narrow 
compass specimens of exotic and freakish plants may please 
a scientific curiosity, but is death to effect and design; 
and it is almost as bad to jumble native varieties. To look 
at an ordinary garden is to listen to a Dutch concert where 
each individual claims a hearing for a different song. How 
solemn and affecting a single motive may render a garden, 
those know who have seen the Giusti garden at Verona, 
where cypress upon cypress climbs the terraces like great 
obelisks built of night. And even to get an effect of variety 
and gaiety, reserve is as necessary, since variety is not the 
same thing as confusion and competition. 

Our climate, that gives us so incomparable a green carpet, 
withholds some of the other elements of out-of-door architec- 
ture. What the fire is to the English room, that the fountain 
is to the foreign garden; you lie about the coolness and the 
glancing spring of the one, as about the warmth and shooting 
tongues of the other. Here the chill water is seldom season- 
able, and the marble, too, is chill. But we may still have our 
fish-ponds, our planted walks and arbours, our “topiary 
work” and clipped hedges, vases and figures in gentle 
coloured lead, as our authors recommend and exemplify. 
No strip of London garden is too small for an effect of design 
in flowers, and grass, and garden wall, and nothing is more 
needed by our ediles than an artist to tell them what to do 
with our public garden-places. Think of the Embankment, 
for instance,—the walks of it, the beds, the cast-iron seats; 
and the whole enjolivé by the monstrous trousers of the 
founder of Sunday-schools and others of the inappropriate 
great and good! A political economist, however much he may 
have added to the gaiety of nations, is no fit decoration for a 
garden; and in the matter of company, the designer must be 
as strict as in all others. From the symbolic garden we are 
all shut out; and in such poor echoes of that primordial type 
as our fancy can frame for princes, it becomes us to be ruth- 
lessly select :—A few green gods and a poet or two, unpro- 
ductive scholars and retired diplomatists, lovers and children, 
peacocks and duchesses. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Fortnightly Review for September is, on the whole, a 
bright number, though it suffers, like every other monthly, 
from that division or spreading of the best work which has 
followed the establishment of such a myriad of magazines. 
We can never again expect such a publication as the Fort- 
nightly was once, when occasionally every article was one to 
draw breath over. We have mentioned elsewhere Mr. 
Harrison’s furious paper, “ How to Drive Home-rule Home,” 
which will be read by few with assent, but by many with 
interest,—the writer saying in lucid words precisely what 
many Radicals are trying in private to say with much circum. 
locution. With almost every word Mr. Harrison says, we dis- 
agree heartily; but thoughts such as his have still a certain 
charm for us, because so few will go beyond them. To recast 
the Constitution in order to quicken a particular Bill is advice 
which, at all events, has not the demerit of timidity, a 
foible, we confess, which we never expect in Mr. Harrison’s 
The novelette, too, at the end of the number, 
Mr. Harris always dis- 





“Profit and Loss,” is worth reading. 
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plays power and cynicism, though his method rather jars. 
This time his object seems to be to describe the strange limita- 
tions in criminality which often affect a criminal. His hero, 
in many respects excellent, commits, in order to win a 
fortune and a bride, a colossal fraud on the fire-insurance 
offices, and throughout only half feels the shamefulness 
of his act. He feels, however, keenly the danger of a 
little negro girl, who he finds, to his horror, may perish 
in the conflagration he has himself created. He saves her 
at the risk of his life, and then accepts his sufferings from 
the deed of heroism as expiation for his crime, and receives 
the congratulations of his neighbours—who formally, in 
deputation, pronounce him a hero—with only a brief self- 
questioning left unanswered. We know he will take his 
share of the plunder unrepentant. Mr. Harris has described 
the conditions of breeding, &c., which have produced such a 
man as Tryon with exceeding cleverness; but a doubt as to 
the reality of the character will force itself in. Are thieves, 
in the moment of theft, capable of heroism, held to be 
supererogatory, even by the community which applauds? 
Mr. Harris will answer that there are two men in 
every skin, and that is partly true; but is one of 
them ever a consciously selfish thief, and the other a 
self-suppressing hero P——-The Astronomer-Royal of Ireland 
tells us all that is known about Mars, and decides that it 
amounts only to this,—that sentient beings may exist there. 
The chances are much greater in Venus; but the power of 
observing Venus is limited by her brightness. We wish Sir 
Robert Ball would tell us all distinctly what are the limita- 
tions on the power of a telescope, and the chances of over- 
coming them; and whether sensitised paper may not be able 
to watch Venus, though the human eye cannot.——M. Lanin 
gives an account of the filthiness of Russian cities, from which 
it would appear that the people practically sleep in cesspools. It 
is sickening to read, and gives us, who have seen cities without 
sanitation of any kind—though not, it is true, Russian cities 
—a sense of exaggeration. M. Lanin writes as if mere mud 
were poisonous; but one has heard of mud baths, and if mud 
killed, or helped to kill, no rice-growers could live. Mr. J. 
Huntly McCarthy introduces us to an unknown Swedish 
poet, who is, he says, the embodiment of pessimism, and 
whose main subject is always the duel between the sexes, the 
woman apparently striving always for dominance. As far as 
we can judge from the description, August Strindberg has as 
unhealthy a mind as Ibsen, without his flashes of insight, and 
is, moreover, a misogynist. Mr. F. T. Piggott gives an 
interesting sketch of Japanese life, the new point of which 
is the existence of the soshi, a class of young men over- 
educated for their means, who, in despair of careers, 
take to redressing wrongs, usually by force, and who 
interfere in everything in the name of the people, dispersing, 
for instance, any unpopular meeting with improvised clubs. 
The soshi seem to be a combination of the Russian student 
with the Australian larrikin; and one reads with some 
pleasure of a police which is too strong for them:—“ The 
system of police is very efficient ; it is so omniscient that every 
member of this very numerous band is known by name; it is 
so omnipresent that his whereabouts at any given moment is 
also known. A certain amount of latitude is allowed them, 
but the moment there is real danger in the air, a law, 
popularly known as the ‘ Peace Preservation Regulations,’ is 
put into force. Without warning a notice is issued that all 
soshi are to leave Tokyo and to keep outside a certain radius 
for a given time. I am not in the least exaggerating when I 
say that in a couple of hours the city is swept of this turbu- 
lent community.” Is that not, by the way, a new and very 
effective way of dealing with malcontents who make dis- 
turbances >The son of the late “ Count Gleichen,” Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, German Prince-sailor, 
sends an account of his father, of some interest because of 
his birth, and the curious variety of his adventures. He 
says that he once saved the life of Lord Wolseley, then a 
subaltern in the 90th Regiment :— 








“Prince Victor was one day riding back from the trenches to 
camp, when he passed a stretcher bearing the body of an officer in 
the 90th. As he knew the regiment well, he lifted the handker- 
chief to see who it was, and recognised Wolseley’s face, which was 
then covered with blood from a deep wound in the cheek. Thinking 
he saw a slight twitching in the face, he called a naval doctor 
(Irving by name) to look at him, much to the indignation of the 
army surgeon who had ‘ passed’ him as dead, and who shouted 





to him to ‘leave his dead alone.’ Undisturbed by his remark 
Prince Victor tried to extract a jagged piece of stone stickin i 
the wound, and the pain apparently brought Wolseley to, for afte 
a little brandy had been poured down his throat, amid aan 
asseverations from the army doctor that he was dead, he sat u: 
exclaiming, ‘No more dead than you are, you fool!’” P, 

The September number of the Contemporary Review jg a 
good one, though, perhaps, a little over-serious. The first 
article, by Mr. Albert Shaw, an American, is an exceedingly 
well-written defence of the American Federal system, ag the 
best method of creating a great and powerful Empire, yy 
certainly shows that the Americans have applied their system 
to widely diverse regions with success; and that their sym. 
pathy for Irish Home-rule, which he declares to be universal, 
is therefore natural; but when he recommends the same 
scheme for adoption in the British Empire, he forgets certain 
important points. He thinks, if England and the Free 
Colonies were federated, they would, of necessity, hold together 
as American States have done; but where is the evidence of 
that? Their interests are not identical, they will haye 
different aspirations, and they would detest the heavy 
common taxation necessary for Imperial defence. He 
forgets, too, that history cannot be ignored, and that England 
if pressed, would rather give up her Empire than be ruled by 
an alliance among vast distant communities such as the 
Colonies in another century will become. The United States 
grew out of a group of Colonies; England, since she hag 
known herself, has always been an independent Kingdom. For 
her to submit to a Parliament seated, perhaps, at Cape Townas 
the most convenient place, and practically swayed by the vote 
of Australia, South Africa, and Ireland, is almost unthinkable, 
Still, the article is pleasant reading, and brings home to us with 
unusual force the genuineness of the American faith, that 
Federalism can be worked anywhere and over any distances if 
only the people will heartily accept it. It is to be noted that Mr, 
Albert Shaw leaves India, and all Crown Colonies with dark 
populations, outside his caleulation——Mr. John Rae, in 
“The Growth of Industrial Peace,” has collected a great 
variety of instances in which Boards of Conciliation have 
tended to harmony between masters and men. In the 
manufactured iron trade, for example, strikes have been 
stamped out. There are two Boards of Arbitration, one for 
the North of England and one for the Midland Counties, 
and— 

“Since the establishment of these Boards, in the North of 
England in 1869 and in the Midlands in 4872, there has been 
nothing whatever in the nature of a strike in the former district, 
and only one strike in the latter, and even that one was too in- 
significant to deserve the name; for, as Mr. Hingley explained it, 
it was only a small discontented section of the men who repudiated 
one of the awards of the Board of Conciliation; but, finding 
themselves strongly condemned by the rest of the trade, eventually 
gave way. Strikes, and even the very disposition to strike, 
seem to be thoroughly stamped out in this industry. Mr. 
Trow speaks of them as if they were matters of settled im- 
possibility: ‘We cannot have a strike in our district: our 
rules do not allow of it. And he says in another place: 
“If you will search the pages of history you will not be 
able to find in those pages any parallel case where any system 
adopted has been of so much advantage to the workmen, to 
the employers, and the trade of the district, as arbitration has 
been to our workmen in the North of England.’ Mr. Aucott de- 
scribes their former state as one of incessant antagonism between 
master and men, the peace of the district being constantly broken 
and impaired by ill-considered action on the part of a few em- 
ployers who would not treat with their workpeople ; but now, he 
said, ‘we have got rid of all that.? Mr. Hingley was not less 
emphatic on the part of the employers in his testimony to the 
same purport. Asked whether employers could now carry on 
their industry without fear of interruption and danger of strikes, 
he said: ‘ Yes, we have ceased to fear anything of the kind.’” 
That is really important testimony, and it is only part ofa 
most instructive essay, the evidence of the working of the 
Boilermakers and Iron and Steel Shipbuilding Society being 
even more striking. This society, which includes 95 per cent. 
of all men in the trade, settles wages with employers and 
guarantees fidelity, actually paying up any loss caused by 
bad work. “ At Hartlepool a vessel was lately being built in 
a hurry, and the men employed upon her thought it a good 
opportunity to strike for an advance of two shillings in the 
teeth of the agreement under which they were working. The 
shipbuilding firm immediately wired to the executive council 
of the trades union an account of the situation. The council 
wired back at once, asking them to pay the advance in the 
meantime, and proceed with the work, because they knew the 
vessel was needed in a hurry, and they did not wish to cause 
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ny delay ; but when the vessel was finished the council com- 

y Td the men who struck to refund the money, and then 
gent a cheque for the amount to the firm that paid it.” Men 
who will act in that way will easily secure industrial peace ; the 
difficulty is to make them do it. We have, however, noticed 
pefore that the very powerful societies usually take juster 
views of their responsibility for the general welfare of the 
trade than the smaller and more fluctuating societies. They 
probably, for one thing, attract abler leaders——Dr. Louis 
Robinson also sends a most ingenious paper upon “ Canine 
Morals and Manners.” His theory is, that the friendship of 
the dog for man arose from the dog’s habit of hunting in 
company, and his perception that, when so hunting, man was 
yseful to him. His habit of fidelity to his companions was 
essential to his existence, and was extended to man as the 
ablest dog in the pack. A house-dog instantly warns his 
master and his family that strangers are approaching, and 
the wild dogs or half-wild dogs do the same thing for 
each other. Dr. Robinson even thinks it probable that 
a dog regards his master as also a dog. We should, he 
says, “ bear in mind that there is, affecting the dog’s point of 
view, almost undoubtedly such a thing as cynomorphism, and 
that he has his peculiar and limited ideas of life and range of 
mental vision, and therefore perforce makes his artificial sur- 
roundings square with them. It has been said that a man 
stands to his. dog in the position of a god; but when we con- 
sider that our own conceptions of deity lead us to the general 
idea of an enormously powerful and omniscient Man, who 
loves, hates, desires, rewards, and punishes, in human-like 
fashion, it involves no strain of imagination to conceive that 
from the dog’s point of view his master is an elongated and 
abnormally cunning dog; of different shape and manners, cer- 
tainly, to the common run of dogs, yet canine in his essential 
nature.” That is ingenious, but hardly explains the curious 
attachments that dogs will form for strangers ; or their insane 
jealousy of each other if the master makes favourites. The 
paper is most interesting ; and the explanation of the dog’s 
habit of wagging its tail when pleased seems more than 
probable. It is with all dogs the signal that game is in 
sight, and as that is the pleasantest moment of a dog’s life, 
wagging has become his general expression of pleasure. 





The Nineteenth Century is full of lively papers, the most 
readable—to us, at least—being the Rev. B. G. Johns on “ The 
Protective Colour in Animals.” Every one has known, we 
believe, the general theory that many animals take on the 
colour which renders them least visible,—arctic foxes, for 
example, being white,—but few are aware of the rapidity with 
which some living things produce this change. Mr. Johns 
found in his shrubbery a number of spiders, all brown, yellow, 
and grey, except one particular lot, which were all white, 
because they wanted to hide in the white flowers of the wild 
carrot. ‘ When the caterpillar, says that keenest of all 
observers, Mr. Grant Allen, lives on a plant like grass, the 
ribs or veins of which run up and down longitudinally, he is 
usually striped or streaked with darker lines in the same 
direction as those of his food-plant. When on broader leaves, 
having a midrib and branching veins, his stripes run obliquely 
at exactly the same angle as those of the leaf. And of this I 
find ample proof in the larve of a score of small butterflies to 
be found in this very wood.” By far the most remarkable of 
all, however, is the trout, which seems to have the power 
almost at will in a few days of assimilating his colour exactly 
to that of his surroundings. A gay-coloured trout, after 
living for a few days under a dark archway, “will come 
out into the still water black as night;” and of two trout, 
one in the silver-coloured Meavy, and one in the brown 
Cadover—two streams which meet in one pool—one is 
silver and the other brown. A still more remarkable in- 
stance is that, “ having once taken, in a Dartmoor stream, a 
small trout of a dark olive-brown, I carried him off at once to 
a neighbouring cottage, and there set him in a large basin of 
clear spring water. The basin was lined with snowy white, and 
the next morning my sable troutlet had lost every shade of 
black, and was robed in silver-grey almost as white as the 
walls of his prison. To make assurance doubly sure, I then 
filled the basin with a mass of dark brown moss and weeds out 
of the stream, and the next day found that the captive had 
resumed his old tint, and was hardly to be discerned from the 
sombre surroundings in which he loved to hide.” The 
strangest fact about the matter,as Mr. Johns observes, is that 


the fish, insects, and birds which have this power do not flourish 
better than rivals without it. “Along the coping and in 
the crevices of an old grey brick wall I often find the grey 
and brown chrysalides of certain small moths and butterflies, 
exactly matching the colour of their hiding-place, and there- 
fore safe; but not twenty yards away, hung on to a withered 
stalk or twig, I also find the chrysalis of some other similar 
flies, yellow, black, or brown, and certain, therefore, to be de- 
tected by the first hungry sparrow or tit that comes by.”—— 
General Sir John Adye sends what seems to us conclusive 
evidence of the value of short service in creating an army, 
and adds what is to us new proof that the popular belief as 
to the necessity of veterans for India is an illusion. The boys 
stand the climate better than seasoned hands. Sir John 
denies that under the new system the proportion of boys has 
increased, the figures being in a thousand men :— 
Proportion per 1,000 men 


Year Under 20 Between 20 and 30 Over 30. 
1871 aaa 190 mae 490 aie 320 
1891 ps 158 axe 748 ada 94 


Nor are the men too short; at least, their average is greater than 
that of both Germany and France, though in all three countries 
that average is decidedly lower than the height of what we 
consider good-sized men. In England, it is 5ft. 4in.; in 
Germany, 5ft. 16in.; and in France, 5ft. 06in., figures 
which certainly show that, while classes have grown tall, 
the population as a whole remains a short one. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell sends an appreciative account of the 
“Last Great Roman,” Stilicho, who defended the Em- 
peror Honorius, but who by race was a German. Sir 
Herbert considers that his whole career proves his loyalty to 
the Emperor, who at last had him murdered, and then killed 
out his family—it is supposed upon some palace report that 
the great soldier was disloyal. There is hardly a character in 
history more doubtful than that of Stilicho, and we suspect 
that Sir Herbert, while right as to his loyalty, underrates 
his brutality———Dr. Jessopp sends an account of a family 
tragedy, which he calls “Swanton Mill.” It is a wonderful 
bit of realism, whether it is fact or fiction; but it is surely a 
mistake to leave the reader doubtful. We presume it to be 
dramatised fact ; but the humorous Doctor leaves that to be 
guessed by the reader, only averring that the main incidents 
were related to him, apparently by his heroine’s descendants. 
The dialogue can hardly have been retained by tradition. 
Mr. G. Strachey, British Minister Resident at Dresden, con- 
tributes a chapter to Carly!e’s biography, declaring that his 
“ Rose-Goddess”’ was Miss Kitty Kirkpatrick, with whom he 
fell in love, and whose recol'ection haunted him through life. 
In the course of his reminiscences, Mr. Strachey quotes 
Carlyle’s letter of conlolence on the death of his mother, 
a dear friend. It is singulariy at variance with the popular 
idea of Carlyle’s asperity :— 

“Chelsea : 7 December, 1846.—I receive with deep serrow, as you 
may imagine, your melancholy news this morning. Your noble 
mother now gone was the first friend I acquired in this country, 
was the oldest and dearest friend I anywhere had in the world ; a 
truer, more generous, or higher soul I have never known. And 
now, all on a sudden, she is snatched away, I am to see her face 
no more, to hear her kind voice, or commune with her noble heart 
no more. In such cases words are very vain ; nor will I add any. 
I desire to offer an affectionate sympathy to Mrs. Hare, in this her 
great distress : let her live worthy of such a mother. There is no 
other consolation but what lies in that direction. With many 
thoughts which it would be profane to write ; with remembrances 
which will not quit me while I live, I remain with true participa- 
tion, yours faithfully always, T. CARLYLE.” 

In the first political article in the National Review, “Regulus” 
dwells strongly on the fact—as he assumes it to be—that Mr. 
Gladstone cannot, at his age, personally perform the duties 
of Leader of the House of Commons, and asserts that the 
younger Members of the Unionist Party intend to insist that 
they should be performed. We question if the House will 
follow them, the feeling for age being universal; but it is 
unquestionable that, if Mr. Gladstone cannot pilot his great 
Bill himself, nobody else can. We suspect, however, that 
those who reckon on his want of strength underrate the pres- 
sure Mr. Gladstone can put upon himself for any duty that 
he thinks imperative. Battle wakes him even now, though he 
may suffer afterwards from the effects of the fray. 

The novel running in Blackwood, “Singularly Deluded,” in- 
cludes this month an account of a ship on fire, written with 
unusual realistic power. The author must have seen a cata- 











strophe of the kind, or he would hardly have thought of the 
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old lady who takes refuge in suicide from her own terror.—. 
The number contains, moreover, an interesting account of 
Wazan, the city where the Shereefian family of Morocco, the 
rivals of the Sultan, hold their court. It must be a horrible 
place, choked with ruffians of all kinds; yet one can gain 
some distinct glimpse from Mr. W. B. Harris’s account of it 
of what life in Granada or Cordova must have been like when 
the Moors held sway there. Mr. Harris entirely confirms the 
accounts of the deep reverence in which the family is held by 
all Moors, and which preserves it from the enmity of the 
Sultans of Fez. He says little of the present Shereef, but 
speaks with pleasure and respect of the next heir, Muley El 
Arbi. 
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The Book of Common Prayer, with Historical Notes. Edited by 
the Rev. James Cornford, M.A., (Eyre and Spottiswood).—The 
editor prefixes an introduction containing a conspectus of the 
services out of which the Matins and Evensong of 1549 were de- 
veloped, and another of the changes and additions which have 
brought our Prayer-book to its present condition. The notes are 
marginal, and give highly interesting dates and other par- 
ticulars. 

The Well-Spring of Immortality. By 8. 8. Hewlett. (Nishet).— 
This is a “Tale of Indian Life,” having for its subject the diffi- 
culties which surround the waking of a Christian profession. 
The chief character is a fakir, whose history is told in an in- 
teresting fashion. The slow process by which the old man was 
brought to accept the truth is well described. The whole is an 
instructive picture, executed, it is abundantly clear, by a prac- 
tised hand. 


Italy, 1815-1890. By John Webb Probyn. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Mr. Probyn published the first edition of this book in 1884. He 
then concluded his history with the death of King Victor 
Emmanuel (1878). An additional chapter has now been given, 
carrying it on twelve years further. This is naturally and pro- 
perly brief. What has happened so recently is not a fit subject 
of history, and a summary is all that we can desire. Mr. Probyn 
is inclined to think that these twelve years have been, on the 
whole, years of progress and improvement. 


A Little Flutter. By H. Savile Clarke. (Henry and Co.)—This 
is a volume of the “ Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour,” 
and comes up to the character that such a series should have 
better than some of its predecessors. Some of the contents 
are in a dramatic form; there the dialogue is always smart, 
though we cannot profess to like the tone of some of them, having 
a prejudice against having the deadly sins made a jest of. How- 
ever, many of the items are not open to any such criticism. 
Perhaps the poems at the end of the volume are the cleverest part 
of it. 

Two volumes may be mentioned together as belonging to the 
series of “Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides.” (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) These are The Central Alps of the Dauphiny, by W. A 
B. Coolidge, H. Duhamel, and F. Perrin ; and The Lepantine Alps, 
by William Martin Conway and W. A. B. Coolidge. The 
Tourist’s Guide to the County of Norfolk, by Walter Rye (E. Stan- 
ford), has reached a fifth edition ; The Tourist’s Guide to the English 
Lake District, by Henry Irwin Jenkinson, appears in a seventh; 
and The Tourist’s Guide to the County of Cambridge, edited and 
revised by Edward Conybeare, M.A. 
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LIBERTY & CO.’S; “LIBERTY” EMBROIDERED 


MUSLIN. 
WASHING For Washing Dresses, with Embroidered 


FABRICS | Floral Designs on light-coloured 
eas Simple and refined. ” ren Grounds, 


Cost,—I1s. 6d. per yard, 31in, wid 
SEASIDE DRESSES. 7e. 6d, per plece of 20 yarde’ 
New PAarTeRNS Post-FREE. | 


New Patrerns Post-Frer, 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Sratennt om pot os a 
Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.¢, 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Sonchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency, Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s, for sound, strong Congon, to 3s, 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT, 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best 7m, modern or antique. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION, 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy t. Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 














CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d, will the Author, Joun soda 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


SM EDLEY' S.| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 








| 
HYDROPATHY, | 








MATLOCK. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
H OT The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
MINERAL of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 
VINOLIA SOAP 


INVENTED BY BLONDEAU AND CIE, 1886, 
PATENTED BY US, 1888. 


MANUFACTURED AT VINOLIA SOAP WORKS. 














CREAM SOAPS ARE OUR IDEA, WHICH OTHERS HAVE CRIBBED. 
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— 
vy’s HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) 
CLASSES are HELD throughout the year. Chemistry—Mr. Groves, 
and Mr. Wade, B.Sc.; Exp. Physics—Professor Reinold, F.R.S. ; 
RRS. _ Beddard, F.R.S., and Dr. Campbell. Fee, 18 + . with special 


Biot for the January Examination.—Apply to the DEAN. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S8.W. 
SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 
TA eesory Address by >. MeERcIER at 4 p.m., followed by distribution of 
to ‘, A, K. Rouuit, M.P. 
prise by Sit 2’. NCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £10, and one of £20, for 
WO students on Examination, SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. shes 
Dents .—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or in six pay- 
- £27 and £17 alternately. Special fees for Partial and Dental Students. 
ments on ital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 
| a jal Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B Examina- 
fee the University of London and for the First F.R.C.S. Examination. 
-e ew prospectus shows fully the changes which have been made in the In- 
senion given at the School and Hospital to meet the requirements of the new 
» iculum, 
(five years) e all information on application to 
—" PP'W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, OARDIFF. 
ATOR and ASSISTANT-LECTURER in BIOLOGY.—The 
oar {oir to appoint a Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Biology, 
pope nd of £120 per annum, It is necessary that Candidates should have a 
ial nowledge of Botany.—Applications, together with printed copies of tes- 
troonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th, 
For further information apply to 
Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

LEOTURESHIP in HISTORY and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Council 
$3 pre to appoint a Lecturer in History and Political Economy. The stipend 
ofthe Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications, together with printed copies 
of testimonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th. 


information apply to 
ree hagust 9th, 1892, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,458; out-patients, 112,092; 
accidents, 10,846, 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1891, 1,144, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House-Physicians, House-Surgeons, 
&e. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for Competition at the end of September to new Students. Numerous Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

FEES,—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. 

Areduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the Profession. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern, 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 














IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F.0.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. 
The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School-Hours, 
9,15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon, Scale of Fees: Four to 
Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, apply 
to the Head-Mistress.— Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary.— 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th.—Entrance Examination at 
the School-House on Monday, September 12th, at 10 a.m. 
8 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 
years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess, House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; 
; me playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, 
orse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, ‘ 





ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS under 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing, Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London, 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—The Rev. J. M. 

COLLARD, M.A. Cam., and H. H. ODLING, M.A., assisted by a strong 

staff of English and Foreign Masters, PREPARE a LIMITED NUMBER of 

PUPILS for the Army, Universities, &c. Most healthy situation, and all 

sanitary arrangements perfect. Individual tuition and separate rooms. Cricket, 
football, tennis, fives—Numerons recent successes, List on application. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The Oollege owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

J PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
xaminations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good ; 
nny, situation ; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 














IMOGES. — VILLA LOUISE. — Mdlle. CHABROL, 
Diplomée of the Sorbonne, daughter of a University Professor, receives 
daughters of Gentlemen to LEARN FRENCH and Accomplishments. Limoges 
is healthy and beautifully situated, and p a good School of Art and 
Academy. Highest French and English referencves,—Mdlle. CHABROL will be 
in London in September. 








| ies AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEPART.-. 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY and ARTS.—The NINETEENTH 
SKSSION will begin on MONDAY, October 10th. The Classes prepare for 
Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Sci , and Medici 
The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering and Leather Industries Labor- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be open 
daily for practical work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students, 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. For Medical Students. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 











LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HeEAD-MastTER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 





Carros HIGH-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The VEN. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
HeEap-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 17th, 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol, 
Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


INGSGATE HOUSE, WINCHESTER.—BOYS PRE- 

PARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Scholarships gained during the 

last two years at Winchester, Rugby, Malvern, Lancing, Felsted. Good places 

taken at Entrance Examinations ; no failures,—For particulars, apply to Rev. W. 
M. CLARK or O, E. F. STANFORD, Esq. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 22nd. Applications for 

prospectus to Miss HELEN G. BAYNE (late scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

—Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Be on, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, 

pr ong Brantwood, Coniston ; Profes«r Campbell, St. Andrew’s, N.B., and 
others, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME; 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, September 20th. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE (late 5 
Fitzroy Street, W.), SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, 
N.W.—A full Course of Training in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered to Ladies who de- 
sire to become Teachers in Schools, Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. Scholarships offered 
in all Divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER lI4th, 1892. Course 
for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ D p oma, begins 
in January, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on DECEMBER 20th, varying from £75 

to £10 per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford, 

There are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum 
have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 

















Recent successes, 




















IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS.—Head- 

Master, G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. First-grade School. Especial attention 

to Science and Mathematics. Laboratory, wood and iron workshops, fives courts, 

gymoasiam. Special preparation for Army, and also for classical scholarships, 
—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


=== (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
iri Modern Lan- 
dress, Werder- 





both Classical and Modern Sides, Special facilities for acquirin 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—A 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


M DE FONTANIER, French Lecturer, Examiner to the 
e Royal Naval Medical Service, the City and Guilds of London Institutes, 
&c. \devotes a few hours a week to PRIVATE PUPILS (teachers). Translation, 
style. A Resident Pupil received. Tuition by correspondence. Early applica- 
tion,—Hamilton House, 184 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 
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| | idealism SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Board REQUIRES the services of a CHIEF ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for 
the new Scientific and Technical Schoo) shortly to be opened in Waverley Road, 
Small Heath, for scholars in the Seventh Standard. The successful Candidate 
will be expected to take the greater part of the responsibility of the girls’ 
classes, under the superintendence of the Hea?-Master. Salary, £180 per annum. 

For Form of Application and copy of School Curriculum, apply by letter, 
addressed to the CLERK of the School Board, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND.—REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS UNDER the CON. 
TROL of the COUNCIL. The REGISTRAR, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on 
the books several good appointments, and also names of many excellent 
teachers. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers are admitted 
to this Registry. Hours for interviews—10.30 to 130; 2.30 to 430. Mondays, 
10.30 to 1.30 only.—Office, 74 Gower Street London, W.C. 








ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The MATRICULATION or ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for the City Guilds 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, S.W., Session 1892-93, will be 
held on SEPTEMBER 19th to 22nd. 

The Courses of Instruction are adapted to the requirements of persons who 
are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical or 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers, and are under the direction of Professors 
W. C. Unwin, F.R.S. (Dean), O. Henrici, F.R.S, W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., and H. 
E, Armstrong, F.R.S. The SESSION COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 28th. 

Programme, and full particulars of Courses of Instruction and Entrance 
Scholarships, on application at the City Guilds Central Institution, Exhibition 
Road, 8.W. ; or at the Head Office of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, E.C. JOHN WATNEY, Honorary Secretary. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION in the COLLEGE and ART SCHOOL BEGINS on THURS.- 
DAY, October 6th, 1892. Students are expected to attend on Wednesday, 
October 5th, between the hours of 2 and 4, to enter their names. 

The TRAINING DEPARTMENT will also REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
October 6th, 


All inquiries to be made of LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 
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The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICIN i 
OCTOBER 3rd. aera’ Lecture at 4 p.m. . Mek — 
Dental Surgeon to University College Hospital. es 


The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on Septem 


Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 
we ieep ate — about _ ahianaga and 35,000 Oat Pasa 
Hospital without extra fee. A "i pen to Students of the 
from the College, Gower Stroct, W.C. “see Prizes, &e., may be obtains 
3. i HORSBURGH, MCA” Sete 


SCHOOL of MEDICINE, EDINSURGH. 


HE MEDICAL COLLEGE for 
30 CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 
WINTER SESSION, 1892-93, 


LECTURES COMMENOE on TUESDAY, October 11th. Clini 
for Students of this College in the ROYAG INFIRMARY, Edinburgh =m 


Fees charged the same as to Male Students.—For further particulars, a; 





WOMEY, 





the Secretary, Miss D. M. SCOTT, at the Goll,” 
T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDI 
S HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. CAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURD 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. R. L. Bow zs, at 4 mrepall Ist, 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal applet 
between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital, 


1 ae hea — 

ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, 20th September.—. licati 

or other information to be addressed yey READY ASTER: for Prospectuses 








PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... se ove oe 


1848, 


£14,000,000 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR! 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


Now ready, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


HE NEW _ REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE, 
No. 40. 

A Frencu VIEW OF THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT, 
By Joseph Reinach, Editor of La République 
Francaise. 

THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN THE Pamirs, By Professor 
Vambéry. 

My Paris NoTEBOOK. By Albert D. Vandam, 

A MonKEY’s ACADEMY IN AFRICA. By Professor 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


R. L Garner. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN ITS BROADER ASPECTS. By 
John Addington Symonds, 

EXPERIMENTS IN THOUGHT - TRANSFERENCE, By 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 

“Bricut Eyes anD Dark Eyres.” 
Max Miiller, 

THE RELATION OF GENERAL CULTURE 10 Pre 
FESSIONAL Success. By the late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, 

A!PL¥A FOR THE EnGLisH SiLK Inpustry, By 
Mrs, Lynn Linton. 

Tue FORERUNNERS OF CoLuMBUs. By Karl Blind. 

Dovuatas JERROLD. By Edward Copping. 

ACTORS AND AUDIENCES, FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 
By Frédéric Febvre, Vice-doyen de la Comédie 
Frangaise. 

LITERATURE, By Edmund Gosse. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


By Professor 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs, BRentano’s, Union Square, New York City 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


LONDON. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the orld. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
a. . on — to DUNVILLE and 00. 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 














HE UNION BANK of 


= jj London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
BANK. 








AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ........... sconsaaeieaid £1,500,000 
ETT ING... cesccsesesesconcans pra ,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 











LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0O., 

London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all. Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F, B, MAODONALD, J Secretaries, 








DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER 


not drawn below £100. 














IRKBECK London, W.0O. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. —————————— 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on SCAL * ee FO R 
OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, ‘ 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when OvursipE Pacs, TWELVE Guinxas. 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. Page - 0 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full parti- Half-Page ......cccceeee 0 
culars, can be obtained, eee on application to Quarter-Page...... a 6 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, Narrow Column ........... esseverssn 0m 
Half-Column .............06++ ie veeseca . 150 
Quarter-Column .............s0008 . 017 6 
ComMPaniEs, 
USE Outside Page.......scsesscsceeeeeees £14 14 0 
Inside Page ............. eadeeeasevae . 1212 0 


F R Y’S 
PURE OCONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Oamrron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pag’ 

14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 
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THE 


geptember 8, 1892.] 
MESSRS. WARD AND DOWNEY. 





GOSSIP of 


aditional Memories. 
besa Interiors.” 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s, 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. 


With a Li-t of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 
tions thereof. [Neat week. 


(LUB CAMEOS. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


[Now ready, 


(COMEDY and COMEDIANS in POLITICS. 


[Now ready, 


With more than 100 Portraits, By the Author of 
[September 5th. 


By Francrs A. GERARD. 1 vol., 15s. 


By the Countess Hvao. 23. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “HOLY WEDLOCK.” 


HONOURS EASY. By C. T. C. James. 


3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL of LANCASHIRE LIFE by W. WESTALL. 


BEN CLOUGH. By William Westall. 


lvol., 63. 


IN the TILTYARD of LIFE. By Henry 


NewiLt, 1 vol., 63. [Now ready. 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. Finlay 


KsicHT, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Among the strongest of one-volume novels which have lately appeared. 
The faults are those common to a first work—a certain lavishness of good things 
not necessary to the story, and a want of connection about the who'e.’’—Daily 


News. 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. By Frank 


Baron, 1 vol., 62. 
‘George Waring’s Choice’ is vigorously written and faithfully realistic,”— 
Morning Post. 


London: WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By ©. T. DENT. 


With Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD 
C. E. MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, , 
H. G. WILLINK, 


and an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 
With 13 Plates and 95 Woodcuts, &c., by H. G. WILLINK and others. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hani Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most ysvemnven # terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


[] er srns and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 923. SEPTEMBER, 182. 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

SinauLaRLy DeLupED. Chaps, 7-11. 

Crcrone OF APRIL 29th 1N Mauritius. By the Lieut.- 
Governor, Hubert E. H. Jerningham, C.M.G. 

Tas RemepY FOR LANCASHIRE: A BuRMA-CHINA 
Raitway. By Holt 8. Hallett. With Map. 

Ay Experiment 1n Hourpays, By H. Preston- 
Thomas, 

“Uso DE MILLE,” 


Sanday, D.D. 
Robinson. 


By Wallace Bruce. 


Tae Divination-Stone oF Kati: Love AnD Barlow. 
Fiora Sacra. 
Crime In INDIA, 
Tituzs, AND A DiGREssion—or Two. By Arnold By Spenser Wilkinson. 


Haultain, 

Games, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Hoty Wazay. By Walter B. Harris. 

Tae AGRICULTURAL INTEREST AND THE EiGuHT- 
Hours Question. By Warneford Moffatt. 


fessor J. W. Hales. 


Street, Covent Garden, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


Contents FoR SEPTEMBER. 
An AMERICAN VIEW OF HOMB-RULE AND FEDERA- e 
Ton. By Albert Shaw. 
THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
Prorressor Hux.Ley aS ATHEOLOGIAN. By Professor 
CaninE MoRALS AND MANNERS, 
Epwarp VI.: Srorter oF ScHOOLS. 
TALENT AND GENIUS ON THE STAGE. 


By. A. B. P. R. Dowling. 
EvoLuTION NOT REVOLUTION IN MODERN WARFARE. 


Tue Last DecaprE or THE Last CENTURY. 
THE STRATEGIC VALUE or Eeyrr. 
Wachs 


‘achs. 
LETTER TO THE Epitor. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
IsBIsTeR and Oo., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 278, for SEPTEMBER, 

1, THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
tury. By Dr. J. G. Fitch 

2, New OPENINGS IN THF TEACHING PROFESSION, 

3. PREsENT-Day Hanpwritina. By Johr Jackson. 

By John Rae. | 4 ay pecans Bor. PartlIIl. By Emily 
lall, 

5. ScHoot CHAPELS AND CHAPLAINS, 

6, THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

7. CORRESPONDENCE :— MODERN GREEK —AURICU- 
LAR LanGuaGe TreacuinG—Set Booxss anp 
PRIVILEGED FpiT1IONs—A CLOUGH MEMORIAL, 

8. OccasionaL Notes:—NOTES ON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

9, TECHNICAL EDUCATION. - 

10. Foreign Notes :— France — Germany — CaPE 
CoLony—NrEw ZEALAND. 

By Pro- 11, REvigEWws aND Minor Notices 

12, SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 
By Major Otto 13. TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


By Dr. Lewis 
By Arthur F. 
By George 





Price 6d. ; per post, 8d. 


Orrices: 86 FieEet Street, Lonpen, E.C, 





Waar Nexr ? 


Spans Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
on. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1892, 
THE ConTEST FOR THE PRESIDENCY. By Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 
Ix Devence oF “ SHoRT SERVICE.” By General Sir 
John Adye, G.C.B., R.A. 
THE RELEASE or ARABI. By Wilfred Scawen Blunt, 
ad ANGLO Saxon OLympiaD. By J. Astley Cooper. 
aE Last GREaT Roman. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 


Tue Foroure or Isiam. 
Oup Stock Days. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 


A Prose Ercuine. 
Watt WHITMAN. 


THE ARENA. 


2s.6d. SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 

By Ion Ishak. 

By James A. Herne. 

THE COMMUNISM OF CAPITAL, 
M 


0. 

Psycuicat ResEarcu. By Rev. M. J. Savage. 
Bacon v. SHAKESPEARE. By Edwin Reed, 
By C. E. Page, M.D. 
THE BIBLE WINE QUESTION. 

By Hamlin Garland, 
By Professor Willis Boughton. 
Women’s Dress REFORM: A SYMPOSIUM, 


BrENTANO's, 5 Agar Street, W.C. 


AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Two and-Sixpence. 
ConTenTs For SEPTEMBER. 
Tue Marsprick CasE.—AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
Queen. By Gail Hamilton. 
INNOCENCE versus IaNoRANCE. By Amélie Rives. 
A Forecast OF Mr. GLapsTONE’s NEw ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Nor 1s Society. By Mrs. Amelia E, Barr. 
a TALK ON THE Drama. By Richard Mans- 
eld. 
REMINISCENCES OF JoHN Bricut. By his Nephew, 
Charles McLaren. 


By Hon, John Davis, 


By Alex. Gustaf son. 





r., M.P, 


Glos TROTTING IN NEW ZEALAND. By the Countess 
Oway. 


OLLOWAY’S 


PILLS. — In 


Tue Garza Raip AND 1TS Lessons. By M. Romero. 
ELECTIONEERING METHODS IN ENGLAND. By H. W. 


of Gal 
Branton MILL, By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
~ French KMPRESS AND THE GERMAN WAR: A 
EPLY, By Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
1B. G.0.M.G, 
z TTaLian CoLoNy on THE Rep Sea, By the 
quis A. di San Givliano, Member of the 
my ws Parliament, 
ROTECTIVE CoOL 
B.@. Jobuc OUR IN ANIMALS. By the Rev. 
TLE AND THE ‘ RosE-GoppESS.’”’ By George 
mn prince inister Resident at Dresden. 
as 4 
Milnes Gaba LERGYMEN. By Lady Catherine 
ULVEREIN OF THE BriT1sH Dominions. By Sir 
males gv 8 K.C.M.G., late Premier of New 


London; Saupsoy Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd, 


general debility, nervous tremor, and mental 


effect. They 


depression, these unrivalled Pills have a marvellous Lucy. 
have won the confidence of millions in | THE IxnnuminaTING PowreR or AnecDOoTE, ByS, 
all parts of the civilised world. Uonstitutionsshaken Arthur Bent. 
i Tue HoMESTEAD STRIKE —THREE ViEwS. By the 


by sensual excesses, or by long residence in unwhole- 
some climates, or by sedentary habits, are wonder- 
fully renovated by a course of this extraordinary 
medicine, which, powerful as is its action on the 
whole system, is perfectly harmless to the tenderest 
frame. The Pills are composed of rare balsams, 
without the admixture of a grain of any mineral 
whatever, or of any other deleterous substance. 
They operate directly, powerfully, and beneficially 
upon the whole mass of blood, nor can we question 
the fact when we see indigestion cured, liver com- 


ealthful play, and every physical function renewed 





Jae arrested, the oppressed lungs brought into 
and strengthened by their agency. 





Hon, William C. Oates, the Hon. G. Ticknor Curtis, 
and Master-Workman Powderly. 
BRENTANO’S, 5 Agar Street, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








| 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


The First Large Edition has been exhausted. A SECOND EDITION 
this day. : 
The LIFE and TIMES of SIR GEORGE 
GREY, K.C.B. By W. L. Rees. In 2 vols., with Portraits, 32s. 
The Daily Telegraph (leader) says :—A work of extraordinary 
interest.” 


The Daily News (leader) says :—‘ His life is a noble example for all of us...... 
An admirably executed work.” 


The Standard says :—‘* Of supreme interest.” 


By MAY CROMMELIN. 


MR. and MRS. HERRIES: a Novel. In 


1 vol., buckram gilt, 6s, (This day, 
NEW NOVEL by SARAH DOUDNEY,. 


THROUGH PAIN to PEACE. In 8 vols. 


31s, 6d. [At all Libraries on September 6th. 
By AMELIA BARR. 


LOVE for an HOUR is LOVE for EVER: 


a Novel. In 1 vol., cloth, gilt, 5s, 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


The WEB of the SPIDER. A Story of 


gaia Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece by Stanley Wood, cloth, gilt, 
3. 6d. 


The Spectator says :—‘* Not only vigorous fiction, but a work of art.”” 
[This day. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The FATE of FENELLA. By Twenty-four 


Popular Authors. With over 70 Illustrations and Authors’ Autographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Academy says :— Entertaining and clever; an ingenious success.” 
[This day. 
By 8. BAYARD DOD, 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, 5s. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ The account of the gypsies is well done, and 
Helen is a finely-drawn and attractive character.”’ 


The Publishers’ Circular says :—“ A stirring romance, interesting from start to 
finish,” [This day. 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. 





THE COLUMBUS CELEBRATIONS, 


Now ready, the NINTH EDITION, completely Revised, of 
O’SHEA’S 
GUIDE TO SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 


Edited by JOHN LOMAS. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated with Maps, Plans, &c. 


Price 15s, 


London and Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 





Just out, FIFTH EDITION. 
WHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL, and HOW CAN I 


KKEP sO? 272 pp. By Exma Stuart, Kenilworth. With Portrait in 
1880. Price, net, 5s.; post-free, 53. 3d. Will be sent at once on receipt of 
remittance. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 
NATURAL MORALS. By the Rev. H. Huanes, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
Vol. I. NATURAL MORALS, 12s, Vol. II. SUPERNATURAL MORALS, 12s, 


‘Grows upon the reader as he goes on reading. The thought is deep, andt 
pon Fa, which the book breathes is sincere, striking, and for the most par 
solid.”’—Month, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.O. 











NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s. and 
2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By R. E. FORREST, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





BLACKWOOD’S EDUCATIONAL Woaxe 


A NEW ARITHMETIO, 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCIszEg 


For Senior Pupils in Schools. Containing near| 
sisting in great part of Problems, and 736 poy He Xamples, con, 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 357 pp.,3s. With Answers, 33. 6d. Examination 
The Exerc'ses have been selected from numerou @ 
specially adapted for Pupil-Teachers’ Examinations, Students ina d the Wor! 
didates for Oxford, Cambridge, and Scottish University and Local Benwing, Can. 
and for Civil and Indian Service Candidates, xaminations, 


Just published, 
MENSURATION. 128 pp., 1s. 


ALSO in TWO PARTS.—Part I. PARALLELOGRA 
Paper 4d., cloth 6d.—Part II. CIRCLES and SOLIDS, Papen iy TRIANGL, 
Answers to each Part may be had, price 2d, each,” cloth 6d, 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explan 
Koritged Sehocl Edition, 25.” “BAR6Y Maltion, orown Sr, 71a 
Dr. CURRIE’S ENGLISH PROSE coy. 


POSITION. Fifty-third Thousand, 1s, 6d, 


Professor MINTO’S MANUAL of ENGLIsq 


PROSE LITERATURE, Third Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d, 


Professor MINTO’S CHARACTERISst1cg 


of ENGLISH POETS. Second Edition, 7s. 6d, 


Dr. MACKAY’S MANUAL of GEOGRAPhy. 


Ele venth Thousand, Revised, 7s, 6d, 


Dr. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of quo. 


GRAPHY. Fifty-fifth Thousand, Revised, 3s. 


Dr. MACKAY’S INTERMEDIATE Gf. 


GRAPHY. Seventeenth Edition, 2s. 


Dr. MACKAY’S OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY 


One Hundred and Kighty-eighth Thousand, 1s, 


Dr. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY PHYsyicay, 


GEOGRAPHY. Twelfth Edition, Revised by Professor Lapworta, 2, 64, 


Dr. PAGE’S ADVANCED PHYSICAL Gz. 


GRAPHY. Revised by the same, Third Edition, 53, 


Dr. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY GEOLOGy, 


With Engravings, Twelfth Edition, Revised by the same, 3s, 6d, 


Dr. PAGE’S ADVANCED GEOLOGY. Sixt) 


Edition, with Glossary, 73. 6d. 


Professor NICHOLSON’S MANUAL of 


ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition, 18s. 


Professor NICHOLSON’S TEXT-BOOK of 


ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 7s, 6d, 


Professor NICHOLSON’S INTRODUCTORY 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Sixth Edition, 3s, 


Professor NICHOLSON’S OUTLINES of 


NATURAL HISTORY for BEGINNERS, Third Edition, with Engravings, 


ls. 6d. 
ADITUS FACILIORES; an Easy Latin 


Construing-Book. By Dr. Ports and the Rev. C, DarneLt, Tenth Biition, 
33. 6d. 


3. 6d 
ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy 


Greek Construing-Book. By the same Authors. Fifth Edition, 3s, 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. With 


Notes and Essays, By the Rev. J. HUNTER SmitH, M.A. 6s. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 


LANGUAGE. By Joun Ross, M.A. Third Edition, 1s, 6d. 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By 


Rey. JoHn GERARD, S.J. Second Edition, 3s, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 


JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL. 


TURAL CHEMISTRY. From Edition by Sir C. A. Cameron, Revised 
and entirely Rewritten by O.M. Arkman. With Engravings. 1s. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR and COMPOSI- 


TION. Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on Wori- 

Building and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. - Feap. 870, ls 

Schoolmaster.—"* A very valuable book...... A junior text-book that is calew 
lated to yield most satisfactory results.” 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the 


ANALYSIS of SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, Pharaphrasing, 
Figures of Speech, and Prosody. New Edition, Revised, crown 8v0, 1s, 64, 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION—WOODWORK. 


Designed to meet the Requirements of the Minute of the Science and Art 
Department on Manual Instruction, By Grorae Sr. Joan, Undeno 
tional School, Handsworth, Birmingham, Fcap. 8vo, ls, 
Schoolmaster.—“ A thoroughly practical text-book.”” 
School Guardian.— The result of a thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
subject, combined with the experience gained in teaching it,’’ 


*,* A complete Catalogue of Educational Works for Secondary and Elementary 
Schools will be forwarded, post-free, to Head Teachers on application, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. With Historical and 

Fetes eT atroduction, Teen, Notes Etymological and Explanatory, 
Appendices on P: osody, Grammatical Peculiarities, &c, By T. Durr Barnett, 
B.A.(Lond.) 1s. each. : { , 

Notesond ulius Ceesar—Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
Macbeth —Hamlet— Tempest — Richard II.— King John— 
Henry V.—Coriolanus -King Le ar—Merchant of Venice. 

Milton—Paradise Lost. Book I. and Book II. With Notes 
on the Analysis and on the Scriptural and Classical Allusions, a Glossary on 
Difficult Words, and Life of Milton. By C. P. Mason, B.A., F.0.P. Fifth 
Edition, 1s. each. ; 

The Elements of the English Language. By Ernest 
ApaMs, Ph.D. Twenty-fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 
enlarged, by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 4s, 6d. } 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. 
By ERNEST ADAMS, Pb.D. Nineteenth Thousand, ls, 

A Concise System of English Parsing. By Lionex B. 
Anams, B.A. 1s. 6d. nine 

Barly English Literature (to Wiclif). By Bernuarp 


ven Brink. Translated by Horace M, Kennepy. 3s, 6d. 
The Intermediate History of England. By H. F. Wrieur, 
M.A., LL.M. 63. 


ASynopsis of English History. By Arruur Bowzs. Tenth 


ition, 1s. 


LATIN—Annotated Editions. 


Cesar—de Bello Gallico., Book I. Edited by G. Lona, M.A. 
With Vocabulary, ls. 6d. 

Cesar—de Bello Gallico. Books I. to III.; Books IV. and V.; 
Books VI, and VII. By George Lona, M.A. Is, 6d. each. 

Cesar—de Bello Gallico. Book VII. By Rev. W. C. Comp- 
ton. With Maps and illustrations, 4s, 

Cicero—de Senectute. By Grorce Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero—de Amicitia. By Grorer Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Cornelius Nepos. By J. F. Macmicuart, M.A. 2s. 

Horace—Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes, 


J, MacLEANE, M.A, 2s. 

Horace—Odes. Book I. By A. J. Macurane, M.A. 
Vocabulary, ls, 6d. 

Horace—Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. 
J. MactEaneE, M.A, 2s. 

Juvenal—Sixteen Satires (Expurgated). 
Prior, M.A. 3s, 6d, 

Livy—Books I., II.,III.,1V.,V. By J. Prenpevittx. Re-edited 
by J. H. Freesr, M.A. 1s. 6d. each, 

Livy—Book XXI. and Book XXII. 
M.A., B.D. Each 3s. 6d. 

Martial (Select Epigrams). By Pantry and Stone. 4s. 6d. 

Ovid—Metamorphoses., Book XIII. ByC. H. Keene,M.A. 2s.6d. 

Ovid—Fasti. By Dr. Patry. 3s. 6d.; or in 3 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

Ovid—Selections. By A. J. Macueanr, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Plautus—Trinummus, Aulularia, and Menzchmei. 
By Dr. WaGNER. 4s. 6d. each. 

Plautus—Mostellaria. By Professor SonNENSCHEIN. 5s. 

Sallust—Catilina and Jugurtha. By G. Lone and J. G. 
FRASER, 3s. 6d. ; or in 2 Parts, each 23. , 

Tacitus—Germania and Agricola. Edited by the late 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

Terence. Edited by W. Waaner, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 
Terence.—Adelphi, Andria, Phormio, and Hautonti- 
,morumenos. By W, Waaner, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. . 
Virgil—Bucolics, Georgics, and Asneid. Books I.-IV. 

By the Rev. J. G. SHEPHERD, D.C.L. Abridged from Professor Conington’s 


_ Edition. 4s, 6d, 
Virgil—ZEneid. Books V.-XII. Abridged from Professor 


Conington’s Edition by H. NeTtLesuip, Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford; 
_and W. WaGnER, Ph.D, 4s. 6d, 
Virgil—-Book I. Professor Conington’s Edition. Abridged, with 
_ Notes and Vicabulary. 1s, 6d, 
Virgil. 12 vols. Professor Conington’s Edition. Abridged by 
Professors NErTLESHIP and WAGNER and the Rev. J. G. SHEPHERD, D.C.L. 


GREEK—Annotated Editions. 


Aischylus—Agamemnon, Chophore, Eumenides, 
Persae, Prometheus Vinctus, Septem contra Thebas. By 
¥, A, Patey, LL.D, Each 1s. 6d. 


Euripides—Ion (2s.), Aleestis, Andromache, Bacchae, 
Hecuba, Hercules Furens, gy toe eee Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Medea, Phoenisse, Troades, Supplices, Orestes. By F, A. 
Patey, LL.D. Kach ls, 


6d. 
Homer—TIliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by F. A. Paury, M.A., 
LL.D, 4s.; or, in Two Parts, Books I.-VI., 2s. 6d.; Books VII.-XII , 2s, 6d, 
Plato Apology of Socrates and Crito. By W. Waacner, 


Plato—Pheedo. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 5s, 6d. 

Plato—Protagoras. By W. Wayre, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Plato—Republic. Books I. and II. By G. H. Weuts, M.A. 
os. 


Sophocles—Antigone, Electra, Gidipus Coloneus, 
G&dipus Tyrannus, Ajax. By F. A, Patey, LL.D. Each 1s, 6d. 
Sophocles—Philoctetes, Trachinie. By F. A. Patsy, LL.D. 


2s. 6d. each, 
Thucydides. Book I. Edited by R. Surtuetro, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
00 «» 03. 6d. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. Book I.; II. and IlI.; IV.and V. By 
J. F. Macmicuari, M.A. Each 1s. 6d. 
Xenophon—Cyropadia. Books I. and II. By G. M. Goruam, 


Xenophon—Hellenica. Books I. and II. By the Rev. L. D. 
Dowpatt, M.A., B.D. 2s. each. 


By A. 
And 
By A. 


By Herman 


By Rev. L. D. Dowpatt, 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. By H. 
NETTLESHIP, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 

3s. A KEY (for Masters only), 4s, 6d. 

Latin Exercises, Grammar Exercises, and Hints for 

Juvior Classes. By T.Cotiins, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

““Unseen Papers” in Latin Prose and Verse, with 

Examination Questions. By T. Cotumns, M.A. 2:. 6d, 

Easy Translations from Nepos, Cesar, Cicero, Livy, 

&c., for Retranslation into Latin. By T. Conurns, M.A. 23. 

Extracts for Translation in Greek, Latin, and 

English. By yp Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., H. Jackson, Litt.D., and W. E. 


Currey, M.A, 4s. 
Latin Prose Composition, Materials for. By the late 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 23s. KEY (for Tutors only), 53. 

Latin Verse Book. By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 2s. 
KEY (for Tutors only ), 5s. E 

Rudiments of Attic Construction and Idiom. By Rev. 


W. OC. Compton, M.A. 3:3, ea 

Greek Prose Composition, Materials for. By the late Rev. 
P, Frost, M.A, 2s. 6d. KEY (for Tutors only), 5s. 

Greek Verse Composition. By the Rev. Gzorcre Preston, 
M.A. 4s 6d. 

‘**Unseen Papers’? in Greek Prose and Verse, with 
Examination Questions. By T. Cotuins, M.A. 33. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Schiller—Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Bucnuem. 5s. Or The 
Lager and Piccolomini together, 2s 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 

Schiller—Maid of Orleans. By Dr. Wituetm Waener. 1s. 6d. 

Schiller—Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner, B.-és-L. 1s. 6d. 

Goethe—Hermann und Dorothea. By E. Bett, M.A., 
and E, W6.tFeL. Is, 6d. 

German Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. 
By C. L. BreLErexp, Ils. 6d. 


Lamartine—Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. 
By James BOoie.we. ls. 6d. 


Voltaire—Charles XII. By L. Drrry. 1s. 6d. 
Fénélon—Aventures de Télémaque. By C.J. Dexitte. 


Qs, 6d. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dusvc. 1s. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. Gasc. 1s. 6d. 

Concise Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. Fifth Edition. By F. E. A. Gasc. 10s. 6d. 

Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. By F.E.A. Gasc. Forty-seventh Thousand, 2s. 6d. 

German Prose Composition. By Dr. C. A. Bucnuzrm, 
Professor of German Language and Literature in King’s College. Four- 
teenth Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic. With 8,000 Examples. By CHarLtes PENDLEBURY, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Stereotyped, crown Svo, complete, with or without Answers, 43 6d. In 
2 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. (Part II. contains COMMERCIAL AKITHMETIC.) 
KEY to Part IL., 7s. 6d. The EXAM PLES (without Answers), 3s. 

Examination Papers in Arithmetic. 
M.A. Crown vo, 2s, 64. KEY, for Tutors only, 53. 

Elementary Arithmetic. By C. Penp.iesury, M.A., and W. 
8. BEARD, F.R.G.S., Assistant-Master, Christ’s Hosp'tal. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 

Euclid. Books I.-VI., and part of Book XI. With numerous 
Exercises. By Horace DeiautTon, M.A., Principal of Harrison College, 
Barbados. Revised Edition, with Symbols and Abbreviations, crown 8vo, in 
1 vol., 4s. 6d. Or sevarately: Book I., Is.; I. and II., 1s, 6d.; I. to IIL, 
2s. 6d. ; III. and IV, ls. 6d. KEY, 5s, A 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Exsez, M.A. Eighth Edition, 4s, 

— Examples in. By W. F. Macmicuaert, M.A., and R. 
PRowDeE SMITH, M.A. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyzr, M.A., and 
Rev. R. H. Wuitcomse, M.A., Assistant-Masters, Eton College. 4s. 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised, crown 8r0, 3s. 6d. : 

Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By G. H. Warp, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 2s,6d. KEY, 5s. 

Analytical Geometry. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Sixth Edition, Revised, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . i 

Solid Geometry: an Elementary Treatise. By W. 
STEADMAN ALpis, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University College, 
Auckland, New Zealand, Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Geometrical Optics: an Elementary Treatise. By 
W. StgapMAN ALpIs, M.A. Third Edition, 4s. 

Conic Sections, Treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, D.Sc., F.8.8. Eighth Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d, Solutions to Examples, 
4s, Enunciations and Figures only, ls. 6d. . 

The Elementary Geometry of Conics. By C. Taytor, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s College. Seventh Edition, Revised. With a New 


By C. PENDLEBURY, 


Treatment of the Hyperbola. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. By P. T. Mary, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. Sixth Edition, 4s, 
A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W.H. Besant, M.A., 
D.Sc. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Part 1, Hydrostatics, 5s. 
Hydrostatics: an Elementary Treatise. By W. H. 
Besant, D.Sc., F.R.S, Fifteenth Edition, entirely re-written, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

Theoretical Mechanics. Division I. By J. C. Howsrn, 
B.A. Specially written for the Examinations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. : 

Dynamics: an Elementary Treatise. By WIuILLIAm 
Garyett, M.A., D.C.L. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 63. 

Heat: an Elementary Treatise. By Wittiam Garnett, 
MA. D.C.L. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 4s. 6d. 

Examples and Examination Papers in Elementary 
Physics. By W. Gatratty, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s, i 
Mathematical Examples. By J. M. Dyer, M.A. (Senior 

Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), Assistant-Master at Eton College, and R. 





PRoWDE SMITH, M.A,, Assistant-Master at Cheltenham College. 6s. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


BENTLEY'S 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
BARBARA 
TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. | 
WEE WIFIE. | 


oi 
| 
| 
| 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. | 


UNCLE MAX. | 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


THELMA. | 
VENDETTA! | 


ARDATH. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


HEATHCOTE’S | 





{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


WORMWOOD. | 


| 
| 





FAVOURITE NOVELS 


UNIFORMLY BOUND. 
Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 








By W. E. NORRIS. 


THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 
MISS SHAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE WOOING O’T. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
THE EXECUTOR. 


By 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 


BERNA BOYLE. 


By Mrs. PARR. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 


THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. | By E. WERNER. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Editions of Miss Austen’s Works 
are Messrs, Bentleys’.) 

EMMA. 

LADY SUSAN, 
WATSONS. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICF. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


and THE 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER 
AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


_ByMrs. AUGUSTUSCRAVEN | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





UNDER A CHARM. 

FICKLE FORTUNE. 

NO SURRENDER. 

iat an AND HOW HE WON 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE ‘FIRST VIOLIN.” 


ALDYTH. | BORDERLAND. 
HEALEY. | KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
THE DEWY MORN. 


‘By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 


A SISTER’S STORY. 





By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. NANCY, 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. | ALAS! 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


By FLORENCE 
GOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


MONT- 





By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
| OLIVE VARCOE. 


By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 


| By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


| 
| UNCLE SILAS. 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 








By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 
| 
_By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


LADYBIRD. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 


ANONYMOUS. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the 


Queen. 


— 








a 


Lonvon : Printed by Cousins and Co., 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 


Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “Sprcta"or”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 3rd, 1892. 
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